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The French Associations Law and its 
Administrators. 


I HAVE in previous articles! endeavoured to show that the 
recent legislation regarding religious congregations in France, 
has originated with those who, having declared war to the 
knife against religion under every form, desire to stamp out 
the influence of the Catholic Church as their one formidable 
antagonist, and therefore in a very special manner to wrest 
entirely from her hands the education of the young; that in 
furtherance of this end principles and measures have been 
adopted which are incompatible with the fundamental idea of 
liberty ; and that while, for the present at least, it is proposed 
to distinguish the Church herself from the bodies which exist 
only for her service, and to repudiate any intention of injuring 
her by their abolition, clear signs are visible that in the mind of 
the present Government and the entire party by whom it is 
sustained, if the Church is to be tolerated at all, it must be only 
on condition of her renouncing all pretensions to be anything 
more than a vassal of the State, and being ever ready to do 
what her liege lords, the statesmen in power, require. 

It remains for us to see what light is thrown upon the whole 
question by the conditions under which religious congregations 
may be tolerated in France, and so escape the doom, or at least 
have the doom suspended, with which the new law menaces 
them. The fact that a way is provided whereby authorization 
may be sought, coupled with a tacit assumption that to seek is 
the same as to find, has probably done more than anything else 
to persuade our countrymen that the cry of intolerance raised 
on this occasion is purely factitious, that M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
and his party are grievously maligned, that it suits the dark and 
incomprehensible policy of religious men and women to pose 
as martyrs, and incur many of the practical inconveniences of 

1 THE Montu, Nov., 1901, Zhe French Associations Bill and its Authors ; 
Dec., 1901, Zhe French Associations Bill and its Apologists. 
VOL. XCIX. JANUARY, 1902. B 
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martyrdom, in order, in some mysterious way, to embarrass their 
opponents,—which is like cutting off one’s own nose to spite 
another man’s face,—and that they have consequently none but 
themselves to thank for hardships and losses, which are due not 
to the tyranny of others, but to their own senseless or guilty 
obstinacy. 

When we come to examine the question of authorization in 
detail, we are straightway confronted with a contradiction so 
singular that were the wittiest people in Europe equally well 
endowed in respect of humour it would be impossible for them 
to commit themselves to anything so flagrant. All unauthorized 
congregations are to be banished from France, as being dangerous 
to the State on account of their traitorous dispositions, and as 
implacable enemies of the Republic, to secure the ruin of which 
they will stick at nothing. And yet abroad, in French colonies 
and dependencies, where it would be ten times more easy to 
make mischief and contrive effective strategies,—these very 
same congregations,—even those who it is confessed could never 
hope to obtain authorization if they applied, nay, even the 
Jesuits themselves,—are to be not only tolerated, but encouraged 
and supported in every possible way,—any interference with 
them or their work, as in Egypt, for example, being regarded as 
a blow struck at the best interests of France, and M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau being as eloquent and earnest in defending their 
position and privileges in China, as he had been in arguing that 
they deserved to be deprived of every right of citizenship in 
their native land. I have already shown that the advocates of 
the Associations Law failed to establish against those who were 
its victims any sort of offence by which their treatment could 
be justified. Must we not conclude from the circumstance now 
occupying our attention, that those who carried the law on the 
score of its necessity, proclaim to the world their contempt 
for the arguments they themselves employed? They are so 
convinced of the loyalty of those whom they banish and 
plunder as traitors, that in spite of all that has occurred they 
trust them without hesitation in a powder-magazine. They 
know there are none to whom they can more securely confide 
the interests of France; and as men in Tonquin or Madagascar 
can take no part in the quickening of the Faith amongst the 
French masses, or the Christian education of French youth, 
there is no objection to making use of those who are found to 


be so very useful. 
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The conditions attached to the grant of authorization in 
France itself appear to be altogether consonant with the same 
idea. No congregation is to be thus sanctioned unless in the 
opinion of politicians it is “ practically ” useful, doing some work 
recognized by them as necessary, and doing it better and cheaper 
than it can otherwise be done. Such a congregation must, 
moreover, submit itself unreservedly to the judgment of the 
State, not only as to its temporal affairs and its personnel, but 
as to all details of its constitution and inner life; and it must 
be prepared to modify these according to State requirements. 
Finally, supposing authorization to be accorded, it will be 
enjoyed only at the pleasure of the State executive, being liable 
to summary termination whenever it is judged to be objection- 
able or superfluous. There can be no question that with bodies 
thus conditioned the State will be able to make its influence felt 
at a moment’s notice, whenever it may so desire, no less than 
with that clergé concordataire to which the Prime Minister 
pointed as the ideal religious institution. 

In the first place, although all is as yet full of doubt and 
uncertainty, probably not undesigned, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the main lines of the policy which is contemplated. A 
large proportion, perhaps even a majority, of the congregations 
which apply for authorization will, from motives of expediency, 
be kept waiting, almost indefinitely, for a final decision in their 
regard. The application of others will undoubtedly be rejected, 
with much blowing of trumpets and beating of drums; and 
speeches will be ordered to be placarded all over France, in 
which the necessity of such a measure is insisted upon if the 
Republic is to stand. The orders thus treated will be those 
which concern themselves with education, especially if they do 
so too successfully, and those which statesmen consider to be in 
any way too active or influential. Others again will not only be 
authorized, but hall-marked as “of public utility,” a distinction 
to which substantial advantages are attached, and the world will 
be invited to confess that it is no spirit of irreligious intolerance 
which animates a Government so generous in the recognition of 
true merit, wherever it be found. It is evident, however, that 
these last, the only class which those in power really desire to 
preserve, will consist of those alone whose vocation is for the 
performance of external works of mercy, as in hospitals, orphan- 
ages, or asylums, and who thus render services which Govern- 
ments must somehow secure, and cannot procure elsewhere 
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either so efficiently or so economically. This certainly is 
the conclusion that must be drawn from the utterances of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau when dealing with this portion of his 
case, as in the Chamber, March 14, 18, and 19, and in the 
Senate, June 20. The only objects ever mentioned by him 
as justifying the existence of a religious congregation were of 
this “useful” type, and accordingly it is not surprising to hear 
that cloistered communities, devoted to a life of prayer, are 
likely to meet with as little favour as those who preach too 
eloquently, or pass too many pupils in public examinations. 


We must next inquire what has to be done by a congrega- 
tion which desires to obtain authorization. The conditions are 
easily learnt, having been laid down in the plainest terms by 
the Council of State, though it would not appear that English- 
men in general have the faintest conception of their character. 
It is at the same time simply incredible to those trained in 
an atmosphere like ours that such things should be done in 
the name of liberty, and in regard of men and women against 
whom no sort of charge has been established, or even definitely 
made, except that they have associated themselves together for 
religious objects. 

In the first place, an application for authorization must be 
addressed to the Minister of the Interior; it must be signed 
by the official representatives of the applicant body, with 
vouchers for the authenticity of their signatures ; and it must 
be accompanied by two copies of the statutes of the congrega- 
tion. There must be supplied at the same time a full list of 
all the property of the congregation, movable or immovable, 
and of all its establishments. Should authorization be granted, 
it will cover only the establishments thus specified ; permission 
to found a new one must be sought in the same manner as 
the original authorization of the body. The financial condition 
of the institute must be annually reported to the Government 
of the State. There must likewise be a full and searching 
report of the personnel. In the case of associations which are 
not religious in character, it is sufficient to supply the names 
of the directors,—but by no means will this suffice in our case. 
Every individual member must be enumerated, his family name, 
Christian name, and name in religion, his age, place of birth, 
and nationality. If he should formerly have belonged to 
another religious congregation, full information as to it must 
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be furnished, its style and title, the object for which it is 
designed, and its geographical situation, the dates at which he 
entered and left it, and the name by which he was known in 
it. There must be a complete record up to date of the history 
of each individual since he joined the congregation to which 
he actually belongs—how he has been employed at each 
successive period, in what function and in what place. There 
must also be a statement of his pecuniary relations with the 
congregation. Any failure to supply accurate information 
upon these subjects will be a criminal offence, and whereas 
in the case of other associations the maximum penalty for 
such a transgression is a fine of 200 francs, for religious that 
maximum is raised to 5,000 francs, or a year’s imprisonment. 
It is perfectly obvious that a congregation which is not des- 
tined to obtain authorization, by supplying all these particulars 
simply commits the happy despatch, for it must effectually 
secure its own extinction, by enabling its destroyers to lay 
their hand at once upon every stick or straw of its property, 
and by marking out every individual belonging to it, as a 
person to be excluded from every species of work which those 
in power do not wish religious men to do. 

The application must likewise contain a declaration on the 
part of the congregation and all its members that they submit 
themselves to the jurisdiction of the local ordinary, and another 
from the said Bishop engaging himself to receive them as his 
subjects. 

Should it be found duly ex régle, the application is next 
to be referred to the municipal council of the locality in 
which the congregation desires to be established, as also to 
the préfet of the district, in order to obtain the opinion of 
these functionaries both as to the merits of the congregation 
itself, its institute and its purposes, and as to the desirability 
of allowing it to settle in their neighbourhood. Should this 
double ordeal be safely passed, all must again come up for the 
judgment of the Cabinet, and, finally, should the Ministry also 
prove propitious, it will go before the Chambers, with whom 
rests the final decision of the whole affair. 

In the first place, therefore, before it shall be considered to 
have even such a character as may be proposed for serious 
examination, an institute which has necessarily received the 
formal approbation of the supreme authority in the Church, 
must be submitted to the judgment of the Bishop of each 
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particular diocese, that he may pronounce upon its character. 
What Catholic prelate but must feel that for him to pronounce 
even in favour of what has already been sanctioned by the 
Sovereign Pontiff would be neither more nor less than an imper- 
tinence? And if,as the French legislators manifestly intend, this 
episcopal verdict is not always to be favourable, will there not 
be something far worse than impertinence? Supposing sucha 
clause to have any practical significance, congregations which 
thus qualify for authorization will be stamped from the outset 
as being deemed worthy of existence, not because the Vicar 
of Christ assigns them a special field of labour in the service 
of the Church, but because a French Ministry chooses to 
tolerate them on the word of a Bishop for whom it can make 
things very bad should he interpret his duties otherwise than 
they desire, and to whose jurisdiction they mean the said 
congregation to be subject in a sense which at once eliminates 
what is most fundamental in the religious state. 

It is not easy for Englishmen to realize what is implied 
by such dependence upon the State as results in France from 
the provisions of the Concordat as interpreted by Republican 
Governments, for without running any risk of that national 
self-conceit to which we are doubtless prone, it may safely 
be said that the ideas according to which for centuries our 
people have been trained render utterly impossible the extrava- 
gances perpetrated every day across the Channel, in regard of 
ministers of religion whom the secular State can claim as 
functionaries of its own. Napoleon, to whom the Concordat 
is due, was of course masterful enough, and no bishop or 
priest who seemed to trench on the domain of politics escaped 
his eagle eye, though he were in the field at the other end 
of Europe. But he was actuated by no hatred of religion, 
and concerned himself only with what seemed calculated to 
interfere with the stability of his own necessarily precarious 
position. On the other hand, those to whom the destinies of 
France are now entrusted, constantly and unmistakably evince 
their determination, that whilst they and their followers are 
to be free to do what they please to dechristianize the nation, 
the clergy, whom they tolerate, must consider themselves but 
as paid officials, who are to understand their religious duties 
only as politicians interpret them, and must on no account 
overstep by a hair’s-breadth the narrow limits thus assigned 
them. Above all, they must not attempt to recognize the 
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right of any other, and especially of the Pope, to prescribe a 
rule for their action. A few examples will fully illustrate what 
is meant. 

In 1882, four new educational manuals were issued, by Paul 
Bert, Compayré, Jules Steeg, and Mme. Henry Greéville, writers 
whose names sufficiently suggest the aggressively infidel 
character of their productions. These the Roman Congregation 
of the Index condemned as unfit for the instruction of Christian 
children, the decree being approved by the Holy Father. 
Some members of the French Episcopate in subsequent 
pastoral letters promulgated this condemnation, as was their 
plain duty; others had previously, on their own initiative, 
denounced the manuals in question, or did so later without 
mention of the decision of Rome. Those who thus took the 
matter into their own hands were allowed to pass unnoticed, 
but by a decree of the Council of State, 28th April, 1883, those 
who quoted the authority of the Head of the Church were 
declared guilty of an abuse, and their pastorals were suppressed. 

But neither are the Bishops themselves by any means left 
free to do what they conceive to be requisite for the guidance 
of their flocks. Anything which threatens to make the Catholic 
party a power to be seriously reckoned with is sternly repressed. 
A few years ago certain prelates thought fit to issue pastoral 
and catechetical instructions, in which they pointed out that 
the possession of the suffrage involves duties which electors 
are not free to neglect, especially under such conditions as 
obtain in France. The Bishops sedulously avoided anything 
which could be described as interference with mere politics. 
No word was said in any way disparaging the Republic, or 
hinting a preference for other forms of government, nor was 
there the faintest attempt to champion the claims of one party 
or one set of candidates rather than another. Catholics were 
simply warned that they fail ina plain and most serious duty, 
if they are content to shrug their shoulders and stand aloof 
from the ballot-box, leaving the field to those who are resolved 
to trample upon all the rights they hold most sacred. But 
whilst appeals from the opposite camp, from Freemason lodges 
or socialist clubs, appear every day, descending into every 
detail of policy, such action on the part of the pastors of the 
Church which the State affects to recognize, could not be 
tolerated, so the law at once swooped down upon them, and 
their instructions were again peremptorily suppressed. 
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In connexion with the affair of the manuals mentioned 
above, the Bishop of Annecy, one of those who committed the 
offence of citing the authority of Rome, had, in addition, 
threatened to refuse the sacraments to parents who persisted 
in giving their children the interdicted books. Straightway 
M. le Ministre des Cultes appeared on the scene to rebuke 
him for a threat “calculated arbitrarily to disquiet the con- 
sciences of those to whom it was addressed.” In other words, 
the personage who for the time being holds this portfolio, and 
who is, in all probability, neither a Catholic nor even a Christian 
(M. Waldeck-Rousseau himself is the present holder), is to 
be the supreme judge of the duties of a Catholic Bishop 
in regard of the souls committed to his charge. 

Amidst the multitudinous potentates invested with such 
powers whom the instability of French politics successively 
calls into being, some are found to remind those whom they 
regard as mere episcopal functionaries of the still more vexatious 
limitations which the law can be made to furnish. Thus the 
notorious M. Paul Bert seemed inclined to insist that any Bishop 
rendered himself liable to prosecution if, without permission, he 
went beyond the boundaries of his own diocese. Were it 
possible to conceive such a system being imagined for our own 
State Church, the Bishop of London might not make an 
afternoon call at Lambeth Palace, and no other prelate might 
come up to town without asking and obtaining leave from the 
Home Secretary. The restriction was of course aimed at the 
visits to Rome ad “imina Apostolorum, which Catholic Bishops 
are canonically bound to pay at fixed intervals, the object 
being, in pursuance of the policy discernible throughout, to 
divorce the Church of France from the centre of Catholic 
unity. 

There have been Ministers, as there may be again, who have 
taken a still more lofty view of their office, and the pastoral 
solicitude which it imposes upon them. M. Picard, Keeper of 
the Seals, by a circular, April 12th, 1892, instructed the parish 
priests of Paris as to what subjects were proper for them to 
treat in the pulpit and what were not; while M. Lamé-Fleury, 
a Councillor of State, undertook to teach the Archbishop of 
Aix, with the aid of the dictionary of the French Academy, 
the legitimate nature of catechetical instructions. 

If the Bishops and the whole body of clergy subject to 
them, are treated as mere employés of the State, it is, however, 
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with a vital difference, for much which is considered quite 
permissible in the case of all others, is at once visited on them 
as illegal and criminal. To do this there is no need of any 
embarrassing formalities of a judicial process or inquiry, no 
facts need be thus established, no witnesses heard, no judges 
or magistrates brought in who may be inconveniently inde- 
pendent and have ideas of their own as to what constitutes 
an offence. All can be effected by the fiat of a Minister and 
the simple but most effectual device of stopping the salary of 
any alleged delinquent, which means sentencing him to starva- 
tion, for at best the Government subsidy only furnishes a very 
modest subsistence. Thus the grant from the Treasury, which 
was originally designed to secure the independence of the 
clergy, in exchange for the property to which, by the Concordat, 
the Church renounced her claim, is turned into an instrument 
of domination ready for use at any moment, and one which 
those whom it affects can never for an instant forget. 

It is, for example, held to be right and proper for others 
in the employ of the State to take counsel together and act 
in concert for the preservation or vindication of their own 
particular interests. Telegraph clerks, railway servants, school 
teachers, may form their unions to better themselves,—or bigger 
folks, iron-masters, wine merchants, or cotton-spinners, to push 
their business,—they are but citizens exercising a right common 
to all. But let half a dozen Bishops issue a joint pastoral in 
defence of the right of Christian parents to have their children 
educated as Christians, or in protest against a law suppressing 
chaplaincies in hospitals, or one which imposes military service 
upon clerics, and they are at once pronounced to be in uncon- 
stitutional collusion against public order, and are treated 
accordingly. 

So again, for all other men, no right is considered more 
sacred than that of working through the electorate to secure 
the success of whatever measures they deem desirable. A 
layman may heckle a candidate to discover whether his views. 
are sound upon any particular question, and may support or 
oppose him in speech or in print according as he finds him. 
But to the clergy anything of the kind is strictly forbidden. 
They have certainly no less cause than other classes to be 
concerned as to what may be in store, not only for themselves, 
but for the spiritual interests of the people to which they have 
consecrated their lives; yet for them alone amongst Frenchmen 
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is it not permissible to take the only means by which, in a 
modern State, the cause which they represent can practically 
be served. For a priest to say any word which may influence 
an election, is held to be a crime and misdemeanour of the first 
water. Nor does such embargo extend only, as might 
naturally be supposed, to public and official utterances from 
the pulpit, or in the confessional, or even from a platform. If 
in private conversation with a parishioner who comes to ask 
his advice, a priest should dare to point out what are the issues 
at stake, and how they are likely to fare at the hands of various 
candidates, he is held to have exercised undue influence, to an 
extent sufficient to invalidate the result of an election if by any 
chance it should be as he desires. Not so very long ago, for 
example, a certain influential Radical deputy who had long 
held his seat unchallenged, found himself opposed by a Catholic 
candidate, who, although he could not carry the election, polled 
such a number of votes as to irritate the sitting member. The 
latter straightway demanded of the Bishop of the diocese the 
dismissal of four parish priests, who had, as he alleged, favoured 
the candidature of his rival. Two of these priests were actually 
removed from their parishes, but the others, standing on their 
canonical right, and denying that they had committed any 
offence entailing such a penalty, had to be allowed to remain. 
Hereupon, the indignant deputy found another means to make 
the Bishop feel the effect of his resentment. He knew that 
this prelate desired to obtain the promotion of his Vicar General 
to a vacant see, and accordingly informed him that in con- 
sequence of what had occurred, this desire should not be 
gratified. The Vicar General was not promoted. 

As for public utterances, the rule is yet more stringent ; 
anything said by a priest to his flock which can be represented 
as an expression disapproving any existing law, at once falls 
under the provisions of the code péna/. If on occasion of a First 
Communion, the cur¢ exhorts parents not to allow their children 
to fall into the hands of unbelieving instructors ; if addressing 
a newly wedded couple, he dwells on the sanctity of the 
marriage bond, and the unlawfulness of divorce; if when 
ecclesiastical students are compelled to leave the seminary for 
the barrack, to undergo the period of service which is un- 
doubtedly meant to unfit and indispose them for the priesthood, 
bishop or president should dare to say what he thinks about 
the law which imposes the obligation,—so seriously do its 
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representatives consider the Republic to be injured and 
affronted, that it is a case, not merely for stoppage of salaries, 
but, moreover, for terms of imprisonment. 

From such examples, which might be greatly extended, it 
is abundantly clear that, if the present rulers of France express 
so much esteem and regard for the clergé concordataire, it is 
because they find them useful for their own purposes, and 
are fully aware of the efficacy of the potent curb they 
hold in their hand, and have no hesitation in applying, 
to prevent any independent action which they deem incon- 
venient. It is no less obvious, that if religious orders and 
congregations are to be practically incorporated with this body 
of State-controlled functionaries—there will be an end of their 
essential character, as throughout her history the Church has 
understood it, and of the peculiar services which on account of 
that character they have been enabled to render her. It is very 
well for eminent and impartial authorities like M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, or his English admirers, to instruct the Church as to 
her own best interests, and to explain that what she requires 
is a parochial clergy only, and that religious are a mere 
encumbrance, and even an embarrassment. She may surely 
be supposed, with her immensely greater experience of her own 
requirements, to understand them better than such critics,—if 
indeed the latter do not realize too surely in their own hearts 
that precisely because religious are so serviceable to what 
they term “a theocratic power,” is it advisable, either to get 
rid of them altogether, or at least to get them thoroughly under 
control. 

But episcopal approbation and acceptange is merely the 
first step to be taken by congregations seeking authorization. 
They have next to face the judgment of the municipal councils 
of whatever districts they desire to inhabit,—and such a test 
which of them will survive? Owing to the unfortunate absten- 
tion from active politics of so many who have either any 
belief of their own or any consideration for the beliefs of 
others, power, and very particularly municipal power, has 
passed into the hands of the noisy and intolerant minority 
who pose before the world as the mouthpiece of “ France.”! 

1 Mr. Bodley writes (vance, p. 121.): ‘*In every other religious persecution in 
France, from the martyrdoms of Lyons and Vienne in the second century, to the 
dragonnades of the Protestants under Louis XIV., the oppressed have been a 


feeble minority; but under the Third Republic it is the minority which imposes 
its narrow policy on the majority. In the whole population there is not one person 
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We are told accordingly that a municipal council may safely 
be assumed to consist of men politically described as rouges 
cramotsis, and that the idea of their discussing the merits of 
a religious institute is equally ludicrous and _ preposterous. 
How far anti-religious bigotry can go in such quarters is again 
a point upon which it is not easy for us to realize the truth 
owing to our lack of experience. Your English free-thinker, 
unless he be on a platform, or otherwise before an audience, 
is usually content with an attitude of stolid and contemptuous 
negation. Not so his French brother, who breathes hatred 
and defiance so bitter as to be unmeaning unless he believes 
at the bottom of his heart that He whom he denies is aware 
of his insults, and who cannot restrain himself in presence of 
those whose faith looks like a reproach to his own infidelity. 
Accordingly there has arisen, especially away from the capital, 
a race of petty local tyrants the like of whom could not, we 
will hope, exist for a month in our island atmosphere. The 
type is thus portrayed by a capable and impartial hand :! 


No one has any idea what a noxious and insupportable creature 
is the anti-clerical in the provinces. Always eager to accuse others 
of fanaticism, he is the bitterest and most oppressive of fanatics 
himself. Under the mask of free-thought he would like to prevent 
his neighbour thinking differently from himself. . . . He is an aggres- 
sive persecutor, malignantly meddling in things which do not concern 
him, attacking or denouncing honest folks, public functionaries and 
others, with whose conscience he has nothing to do, threatening them 
on account of their opinions, which he calls “subversive,” because 
they do not agree with his. If he be a town-councillor, or in any 
similar position, he uses all his influence to set up irreligion as a 
standard of citizenship. 


To what lengths such persecution can be pushed in the name 
of liberty would be altogether incredible were it not proved to 
be a fact. The following instances are furnished on authority 
which we cannot question. 


in a hundred who is an anti-clerical bigot ; and even among the men of France 
who form the electorate, the sectaries of free-thought are a small minority, smaller 
than the clerical party of the other extreme. The great majority of Frenchmen are 
tolerant or indifferent. They resent ecclesiastical interference, but they have no 
active sympathy with the zealots of anti-clericalism. But the latter in their Masonic 
Lodges, which in France are not mere convivial or charitable sodalities, and in their 
local committees, are effectively organized, and are thus a potent influence in the 
government of the country.” 
' Journal des Débats, 17 Nov. 1893, quoted by Mr. Bedley, France, p. 118. 
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A postmaster in the Vendée was warned that he was 
reported as not only going to Mass on Sunday, but taking a 
prayer-book and saying his prayers, while his eldest daughter, 
educated in a convent, sang in the choir, and her sister 
collected for the church. Mr. Bodley, who vouches for the 
story, adds that in all probability these delinquencies had been 
reported to Paris, and that word having been sent back to 
have so serious a matter investigated, the warning was a 
friendly act on the part of the local chief. The poor post- 
master, on the advice of his curé, had so far to compromise 
as to hear Mass without using a book, and to withdraw the 
services of his daughters. 

In many instances, however, the mere going to Sunday Mass 
is sufficient to forfeit all official employment. In the case of 
school-teachers in particular it would in many districts be 
impossible for them under pain of dismissal to venture inside 
a church; it is even dangerous to be the possessor of a rosary 
or pious picture. In one instance of which evidence is at hand, 
and which doubtless represents many more, a letter-carrier was 
informed that if he continued his practice of hearing Mass his 
employment would terminate. To avoid starvation he sub- 
mitted, and ceased his attendance at church. Presently came a 
second message, that his wife still “practised,” and that unless she 
also yielded he would be considered and treated as a “ clerical.” 

At Déle in the Jura there is a yearly commemoration of 
those who fell in the war of 1870. A mayor having once taken 
occasion, when inviting the population to this ceremony, to 
express a hope that their pious souvenirs would go beyond the 
tomb and show their fellow-townsmen that they were not 
forgotten — such a sentiment, which might well pass muster 
with a pagan, gave mortal offence to the local zealots, as 
countenancing “the deplorable superstition of a life beyond 
the tomb,” so that an expurgated placard had to be posted over 
the other. 

So far indeed does the rage for expurgation go, as to have 
moved the Municipal Council of Paris itself to have the name of 
God struck out in a fable of La Fontaine’s when they prepared 
an edition for the use of schools. 

Here again it would be easy to multiply illustrations, but 
the above will sufficiently indicate the sort of temper in which 
the application of religious congregations for authorization is 


. France, p- 118. 
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likely to be dealt with by one class of men upon whose good 
pleasure the success of their application will depend. 

There is then the Council of Ministers to be consulted. It, 
too, has to sit in judgment on the rule of St. Benedict, 
St. Francis, St. Dominic, or St. Ignatius, and to pronounce 
whether it shall be permitted or proscribed. French cabinets 
are not very enduring institutions, but for all practical purposes 
they are fitly typified by that now in office, which has lasted 
for a longer period than any of its predecessors. Not one 
of its members would either dare or care to call himself a 
Christian; more than one boasts himself an atheist. Yet, as 
we find, they are quite ready not only to pronounce whether 
institutions are good or bad, of whose spirit they have as little 
conception as of the principles of Magna Charta, but to 
favour the Church with their views as to her real wants and her 
true policy. They are ready to tell her that there is no need 
for so many orders and congregations as she has created, and to 
point out which of them should be patronized instead of others. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, for instance, thus delivered himself 
before the Senate, 13th June, 1901 : 


Is it necessary, either for the cause of charity, or for the develop- 
ment of orders which devote themselves to foreign missions, that they 
should be innumerable? that there should be hundreds of them? Are 
not the admirable design and institute of the A/issions étrangéres or of 
the Lazarists sufficient to embrace all men of good-will ? And when we 
speak of the zeal which prompts men and women to brave all dangers 
in distant lands, must we admit that such zeal will be less because 
religious belong to a congregation which has established its character 
and lives in proper harmony with the State ? 


And again the Premier fervently exclaimed :! 


How must we wish that those who are led on by vocations so 
generous should come to enrol themselves in an army which has already 
got its commission ! 


Here is the old dominant note. It is for the State alone to 
give characters and commissions. Those institutions which she 
does not choose to take into her service lose by that very fact all 
position and claim to toleration, and the only thing for the 
Church to do is thankfully to accept the verdict of French 
Ministers as to what institutes are best calculated to do the 
work of God. 


' Senate, 20 June. 
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All the steps we have considered are, however, but prelimi- 
nary, and supposing an institute to fare well through them all, 
there yet remains the vote of the Chambers which alone can 
confer the required privilege. Of no known tribunal is it less 
possible to forecast the verdict than of this wayward and 
fractious assembly, which is uncontrolled by any bonds of party 
discipline, and acts chiefly according to personal compacts 
and feuds as fitful gusts of feeling suggest. But not only 
does the passing of the Associations Law bode ill for those to 
whom the Chambers have to apply its provisions. The mode 
of its passing, and the spirit of rancorous hostility to religion 
in every form, so freely manifested by a large section of the 
majority which carried the Bill, leave little doubt that there will 
be a short shrift for any institute which is deemed likely to be 
of substantial service to the cause of Christianity. 

And, when all is done, what wili be the condition of congre- 
gations which succeed in obtaining authorization, and live, as 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau phrases it, “in proper harmony” with 
the State? We have seen how their condition must be essen- 
tially transformed if they are so linked to a Bishop as to make 
him practically responsible for anything which statesmen may 
choose to blame in them, thus rendering him liable more than 
ever to feel the screw which the powers that be are always 
ready to apply. But besides this, they will exist on sufferance 
only, and their existence may at any moment be terminated 
by a breath. It requires the voice of the Chambers to authorize 
a congregation ; but a mere arbitrary decree of the Council of 
State can dissolve it and confiscate its property ; and Ministers 
claim the right, not only to suppress such associations on the 
score of an offence, but moreover to confine them within such 
limits as they themselves deem advisable, or to declare that their 
services being no longer required they have no longer a razsox 
@étre. 

And while allowed to endure they will live on a ticket-of- 
leave. We have already examined the obligation imposed upon 
them of keeping the Government informed regarding every 
detail of their property and membership. They must, moreover, 
be under the perpetual surveillance of M. le Préfet. For him 
there must be no bolts or bars. At any hour of the day or 
night he may demand admittance to the house and every room 
within it. He must be at full liberty to see every inmate, 
putting to him or her what questions he sees fit, and generally 
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acting either as guide, philosopher, and friend, or as Paul Pry, 
according as we choose to describe it. All this elaborate system 
of meddlesome domineering is devised for those only who wish 
to serve God and their neighbour according to a rule approved 
by the Catholic Church. 


It seems, therefore, that we may consider the following 
points to be clearly established in regard of the French 
Associations Law. 

1. It originated with the extremist section of the Radicals, 
who forced it upon the Ministry of M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
as a condition of their support, and who regard it as a first 
step in their campaign against Christianity, or even religious 
belief in any form. 

2. It constitutes a gross violation of the fundamental 
principles of liberty, depriving men and women of rights 
common to all, without any excuse; for although there have 
been accusations brought against those whom it affects, there 
has been no attempt to substantiate such charges. 

3. Those of the party now in power who wish in any form 
to tolerate the Church or institutions belonging to her, are 
manifestly determined to do so only on condition of making 
her to the fullest extent the vassal of the State, and stamping 
her as a mere human institution for State purposes. 


JOHN GERARD. 











Arnold and Newman. 


“FEBRUARY 2, Wednesday [1842]. Dined in hall at Oriel, 
and met Newman.” So the entry in Dr. Arnold’s journal of this 
the only social meeting of the two celebrated leaders.2- Arnold 
was born June 13th, 1795, and died June 12th, 1842. Newman 
was his junior by six years, and survived him nearly half a 
century. In 1821 John Henry Newman was elected into the 
Fellowship which Arnold had recently vacated at Oriel. 
Arnold’s headmastership at Rugby, 1828—1842, is coincident 
with the period in which Newman,as he tells us in the Afologia, 
was “out of his shell.” It is another coincidence that Newman 
ended his days by becoming the founder of what promises to be 
a sort of Catholic Rugby. During the period at which both 
men were at the zenith of their reputation in the Anglican 
ministry, each perceived the instability of the other’s religious 
system. Arnold saw through Newman, and Newman saw 
through Arnold. Arnold knew well that sacerdotalism and 
respect for tradition could lead nowhere but to Rome. Newman 
was prescient of the dissolution of Christian faith, involved in 
the abolition of the priest as guide of consciences and hereditary 
dispenser of God’s choicest gifts to men. I propose :in this 
paper to bring out the important points on which the two men 
were agreed, while they both lived, and the other important 
points on which they were at variance. 

To begin with points on which Arnold was in full sympathy 
with Newman, I should put first and foremost the full faith and 
devotion and personal love which he cherished for our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Dean Stanley writes of him :? 


! Stanley’s Life of Arnold. Twovols. Twelfth Edit. 1881. 

2 Newman describes the meeting in a letter to his sister, October, 1844 (Mozley’s 
Life and Correspondence of J. H. N. vol. ii. 440—442). It appears that they had met 
once before, when Newman ‘‘ disputed” with Arnold, on occasion of the latter taking 
his B.D. degree in 1828. Cf. Mozley, ii. 47. 

* i, 29, 30. 
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Above all it was necessary for a right understanding, not only of 
his religious opinions, but of his whole character, to enter into the 
peculiar feeling of love and adoration which he entertained towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ,—peculiar in the distinctness and intensity which, 
as it characterized almost all his common impressions, so in this case 
gave additional strength and meaning to those feelings with which he 
regarded not only His work of redemption but Himself, as a living 
Friend and Master. . . . There was a vividness and tenderness in his 
conception of Him, on which, if one may say, all his feelings of human 
affection and friendship seemed to fasten as on their natural object, 
“bringing before him His actions, imaging to himself His very voice 
and look:” there was to him (so to speak) a greatness in the image 
thus formed of Him, on which all his natural instincts of reverence, 
all his range of historical interest, all his admiration of truth and 
goodness at once centered. “Where can we find a name so holy as 
that we may surrender our whole souls to it, before which obedience, 
reverence without measure, intense humility, most unreserved adora- 
tion may be all duly rendered?” was the earnest inquiry of his whole 
nature, intellectual and moral no less than religious. And the answer 
to it in like manner expressed what he endeavoured to make the rule 
of his own personal conduct, and the centre of all his moral and 
religious convictions: “One name there is, and one alone, one alone 
in heaven and earth—not truth, not justice, not benevolence, not 
Christ’s mother, not His holiest servants, not His blessed sacraments, 
nor His very mystical body the Church, but Himself only who died 
for us and rose again, Jesus Christ, both God and Man.”! 


With this it went that Arnold was a firm believer in prayer : 
his promotion of it in the school life at Rugby is well known, 
and he practised it himself habitually. Also he stood firm for 
religious education, and had a perfect horror of everything 
unchristian. He worked hard to give a Christian character to 
the University of London, of which he was one of the original 
Fellows. He writes, March 15th, 1837 :* 


If, then, I enter on the domain of moral knowledge, I am thereby 
on the domain of religious knowledge ; and the only question is, what 
religion am I to follow? If I take no notice of the authority and 
influences of Christianity, I unavoidably take a view of man’s life 
and principles from which they are excluded, that is, a view which 
acknowledges some other authority and influence—it may be of 
some other religion, or of some philosophy, or of mere common 
opinion or instinct—but, in any case, I have one of the many 
views of life and conduct which it was the very purpose of Christ’s 


1 Serm. vol. iv. p. 154. 
2 Life, ii. 70. 
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coming into the world to exclude. And how can any Christian man 
lend himself to the propagating or sanctioning a system of moral 
knowledge which assumes that Christ’s law is not our rule, nor His 
promises our motive of action? This, then, is my principle, that 
moral studies not based on Christianity must be unchristian, and 
therefore such as I can take no part in. 


Again, on Nov. 28th, 1839 :' 


The moment, in short, in which you enter upon any moral subjects 
—whether Moral Philosophy or History —you must be either Christian 
or Anti-Christian, for you touch upon the ground of Christianity, and 
you must either take it as your standard of moral judgment, or you 
must renounce it, and either follow another standard, or have no 
standard at all. In other words, again, the moment you touch on what 
alone is education—the formation of the moral principles and habits of 
man—neutrality is impossible: it would be very possible, if Christianity 
consisted really in a set of theoretical truths, as many seem to fancy ; 
but it is not possible, inasmuch as it claims to be the paramount arbiter 
of all our moral judgments ; and he who judges of good and evil, right 
and wrong, without reference to its authority, virtually denies it. 


When a well-intentioned man undertakes to defend 
Christianity without having mastered the theology of the 
Church, his zeal is apt to carry him into exaggeration. 
Dr. Arnold did not sufficiently allow for the fact of moral 
philosophy being a science of the natural order, formally 
distinct from Christianity, to which, in Father Harper’s phrase, 
it is “propedeutic,” or preliminary in education, not in the 
practical but in the theoretical order. This is how the Church 
has made excellent use of such a work as Aristotle’s Ethics. 
The truth that Arnold had in view was this, that moral 
philosophy, taught by a man who has Christianity before his 
eyes and deliberately repudiates it, is likely to be taught in 
such a way as to bear unfavourably on the tenets of the 
Christian Church, ¢g., by the denial of all retributive justice 
and of free-will. 

The optional Scriptural Examination, which I believe is 
still carried on in the University of London, was the fruit 
of the efforts of Dr. Arnold to stamp on that institution a 
Christian character. He would have made that examination 
indispensable to any Degree in Arts, and strove against what 
he calls “the admission of unbelievers of all sorts.” Yet it is 


| Life, ii, 85. 
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not apparent how unbelief could have been kept out by an 
examination. He writes, February 17th, 1838 :} 


The [London] University has solemnly avowed a principle to which 
I am totally opposed—namely, that education need not be connected 
with Christianity ; and I do not see how I can join in conferring a 
degree on those who, in my judgment, cannot be entitled to it; or in 
pronouncing that to be a complete education, which I believe to be 
no more so than a man without his soul or spirit is a complete man. 


Nothing could be more Newmanic or more true, though 
sadly against the spirit of our time, than the following? in 
reference to a certain article on the Life of Christ. 


In such a case, neutrality is almost the same as hostility. To read 
an account of Christ, written as by an indifferent person, is to read an 
unchristian account of Him ; because no one who acknowledges Him 
can be indifferent to Him. . . . Religious veneration is inconsistent 
with what is called impartiality: which means, that as you see some 
good and some evil on both sides, you identify yourself with neither, 
and are able to judge of both. And this holds good with all human 
parties and characters, but not with what is divine, and consequently 
perfect ; for then we should identify ourselves with it, and are perfectly 
incapable of passing judgment upon it. If I think that Christ was 
no more than Socrates (I do not mean in degree but in kind) I can 
of course speak of Him impartially; that is, I assume at once that 
there are faults and imperfections in His character, and on these I pass 
my judgment : but, if I believe in Him, I am not His judge, but His 
servant and creature ; and He claims the devotion of my whole nature, 
because He is identical with goodness, wisdom, and holiness. 

Nor can I for the sake of strangers assume another feeling, and 
another language, because this is compromising the highest duty,—it 
is like denying Him, instead of confessing Him. . . . With regard to 
God and His truth, impartiality is a mere contradiction ; and, if we 
profess to be impartial about all things, it can only be because we 
acknowledge in none that mark of divinity which claims devout 
adherence, and with regard to which impartiality is profaneness.° 


This is the sort of answer to be returned to those who twit 
Catholic controversialists with proving foregone conclusions. 

I have never seen the favourite fallacy of that peculiar 
sectarianism which calls itself “undenominational,” better 


1 Life, ii. 95. 

2 4 Feb. 1837. af, ii. 60, 61. 

3 See my Oxford and Cambridge Conferences, p. 154, and Hope-Scott’s letter 
there quoted. 
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exposed than in the following pithy lines, in a letter to Sir 
John Franklin, March 16th, 1841 :! 


But while I quite acknowledge the equal rights of the Church of 
Scotland [with the Church of England in Van Diemen’s Land], I 
acknowledge no right in any third system,—for a Church it cannot be 
called,—to be dominant both over the Church of Scotland and over 
us. I would allow no third power or principle to say to both Churches, 
“Neither of you shall train your people in your own way, but ina 
certain third way, which, as it is that of neither, may perhaps suit 
both.” I would have the two Churches stand side by side,—each free, 
and each sovereign over its own people ; but I do not approve of such 
a fusion of one into the other as would produce a third substance, 
unlike either of them. 





The “third substance unlike either of them,” being neither 
this denominational education nor that, is exactly undeno- 
minational education, really the nostrum of a third denomi- 
nation. 

Arnold has often been accused of being “anti-dogmatic.” 
I find no evidence to bear out that charge in his Life and 
Letters. He had firm dogmatic faith in the first two Articles 
of the Creed, and went the length of making them terms of 
civil franchise in a Christian community. He says somewhere, 
very happily, that unbelief, as distinguished from mistaken 
belief, means withdrawal from God, a renunciation of depend- 
ence upon Him and allegiance to Him; and that until a man 
goes that length, whatever difficulties? he may have about 
faith, he cannot be called a (formal) unbeliever. His letter 
of June 2ist, 1835, “to a person distressed by sceptical 
doubts,”* might well find a place in any Catholic volume of 
Letters of Spiritual Direction. And he displays, what anti- 
dogmatic persons rarely show, clear indications of contrition 
and sorrow for sin. 

Arnold was not himself anti-dogmatical, but he was bitterly 
anti-sacerdotal. He hesitated for a long time before he would 
take Priest’s Orders in the Church of England. He would not 
allow for a moment that a priest had any peculiar power beyond 
what is given to any other Christian. The Sacrament of Order 
was nil to him: the Apostolic Succession he was never weary 

l Life, ii, 217. 

? Arnold’s word is not ‘‘ difficulties,” but ‘‘ doubts.” He means involuntary 
doubts in the presence of difficulties. A deliberate and voluntary doubt would be 


a withdrawal of the firm assent of faith. 
> gfe, i. 363. 
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of repudiating: Bishops he considered unnecessary, though not 
an evil, they were a convenient human institution: the Holy 
Eucharist he reverenced, and would distribute it to his boys at 
Rugby with tears in his eyes, but his theological views upon it 
were those of an extreme Low Churchman: lastly, he hugged 
with delight the doctrine of the Royal Supremacy in matters 
ecclesiastical.'_ This set him into violent opposition to Newman 
and “ Newmanites.” The Oxford Movement, which then was, 
had no more determined opponent than Arnold. He did not 
see,as he wrote to Stanley, how any one could “acquit 
Tract 90 of very serious moral delinquency,” thinking, as 
Newman himself soon came to see, that the holder of such 
opinions was not “justified in remaining in our ministry.”? 
Yet he declared his readiness to go up to Oxford to vote for 
Newman, if any condemnation of the Tract were proposed 
in Convocation. He was fond of phrases like “the Antichrist 
of the Priesthood,”* and of such sayings as that, “when Priest- 
hood destroyed the Church, the Kingdom of God became an 
impossibility.” He delivers his mind in the following letter to 
the Provost of Oriel, December 4th, 1840.° 


In our views of the importance of the Church, Newman and I are 
pretty well agreed, and therefore I stand as widely aloof as he can do 
from the language of “religion being an affair between God and a 
man’s own conscience,” and from all such persons who dispute the 
claims of the Church to obedience. But my quarrel with Newman 
and with the Romanists, and with the dominant party in the Church up 
to Cyprian . . . is, that they have put a false Church in the place of 
the true. .. . And this false Church is the Priesthood, to which are 
ascribed all the powers really belonging to the true Church, with 
others which do not and cannot belong to any human power. But 
the Priesthood and the Succession are inseparable, . . . the Succes- 
sion having no meaning whatever if there be not a Priesthood... . 
You speak of persons who do not value Church privileges. I have no 
sympathy with such at all; but then you seem to connect Church 
privileges with the Succession, and to shrink from those who deny 
the Succession as if they undervalued the Church. . . . The vexation 
to me is, that while I hold very high Church doctrines, I am con- 
sidered as one who dislikes the Church. . .. And so I am called 
a no-Churchman, because I respect not the idol which has slipped 
not only into the Church’s place, but into God’s—ée., the notion 
of the Priesthood, which does not seem to me to be false only 

1 ii, 161. 2 ii. 242. * ii. 26. ‘ ii, 367. 

5 Life, ii. 203. 
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in its excess, but altogether from the very beginning—priestly power 
under the Gospel being reserved to Christ alone, and its character 
being quite distinct from those other powers of government, teaching, 
and ministration, which the Church may have and must have. 


Some years before, he had written :} 

The ecclesiastical officers of Christianity are by God’s appointment 
neither priests nor rulers, ... not Priests, for there is only one 
Priest, and all the rest are brethren: . . . not Ruwders, for Christianity 
not being a Opyoxea or ritual service, but extending to every part of 
human life, the rules of Christians, gvd@ Christians, must rule them in 
all matters of principle and practice ; and, if this power be given to 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, by divine appointment, . . . every 
Christian country should be like Paraguay. 

Dr. Arnold here fails to distinguish between matters ecclesi- 
astical, spiritual, and supernatural, and matters of their own 
nature secular, human, and temporal. Christianity does not 
extend equally and in the same way to every part of human 
life,—not to the purchase of a cheese, for instance, in the same 
way as to the learning of the catechism.2, That Dr. Arnold 
had practical experience of the supernatural order, or, as school- 
men say, was cognisant of it zw actu exercito,1 do not doubt: 
but zz actu signato, so far as explicit knowledge goes, in 
common with most Protestants he was profoundly ignorant of 
the supernatural. Yet the difference of supernatural and 
natural is the exact line of demarcation between Church and 
State. It is not true that the end of the Church is simply, 
as Arnold thought, “the putting down of moral evil.”* The 
first fourteen verses of St. John’s Gospel imply much more 
than that. 

Though a strong supporter of the Royal Supremacy, an 
arrangement originally made on the basis of the identity of 
Church and State, one State making one Church, I do not find 
that Arnold explicitly asserted that identity : he did not love 
Dissenters, but such assertion would have borne too hard on 

1 In 1834. Life, i. 329. 

* Christianity is not formally the same thing as morality: Arnold’s mistake lay 
in the confusion of the two. Christianity ‘‘ informs” morality, it does not constitute 
it. Apart from any Christianity, morality is a natural property of human conduct. 
A baptized man’s morality becomes Christianized, as his stomach becomes Christian- 
ized, and his whole person, according to St. Paul. (1 Cor. vi. 15.) But his stomach, 
as such, is the care of cook and physician, not of the priest. And there is a social 
and public morality, which, as being an element of public prosperity, is the proper 
care of the civil ruler. 


2 


* i. 195. 
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them. He was shrewd enough to see that, from his point of 
view, “there may be at least as many Christian societies as 
there are political societies, and that there may be, and in our 
own kingdom are, even more.”! Hence he found fault with 
Dr. Hawkins for saying that the whole Christian Church upon 
earth forms one society. ‘If there be one Christian society, 
in the common sense of the word,” Arnold pertinently retorted, 
“there must be one government ; whereas, in point of fact, the 
Scotch Church, the English Church, and the French Church, 
have all separate and independent governments ; and conse- 
quently can only be in an unusual and peculiar sense ‘one 
society.’ ... In one sense, and that a very important one, all 
Christians belong to one society ; but then it is more like 
Cicero’s sense of ‘societas’ than what we mean by a society. 
There is a ‘societas generis humani, and a ‘societas hominum 
Christianorum ;’ but there is not one ‘respublica’ or ‘civitas’ 
of either, but a great many. The Roman Catholics say there 
is but one ‘respublica,’ and therefore, with perfect consistency, 
say there must be one central government.”? Arnold held that 
there were, and ought to be, at least as many mutually 
independent ecclesiastical governments as there were national 
Churches, and, he was further willing to allow, as many as 
there were private associations, tolerated by the State, of 
Christian men calling their association a Church. The authority 
in each Church would be derived either from the State, if it were 
a national Church, or from the component individuals collectively, 
if it were a Dissenting body. He would allow of no authority 
conferred by Christ on the Apostles, and from them handed 
down to a select circle of men in each generation, to teach 
doctrinally and to sanctify sacramentally. This was “ Popery ” 
to him, this was “idolatry.” He would hear of no vza media: 
of priestly systems, some, he would say, “ went on two legs and 
a half,” some on “three and three quarters ;” only the Roman 
Catholic system had “the legs right in number,” and went “on 
four.” * 

To Arnold's mind, though he would not exactly have said 
so, Christ had not founded a Church, but had licensed His 
followers to found Churches, independent of each other. The 
only security for unity of doctrine among these Churches was 
the Bible, which they all held in common, but interpreted 
differently. 

1.238. #15, 235, 230: > ii, 28, 279. 
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Whether this license of “Churches many” stands altogether 
well with St. Paul’s condemnation of /ords many, and gods 
many ;+ whether it is countenanced by Apostles and Evange- 
lists, the writers of the New Testament ; whether it is senctioned 
by the Old Testament, supposing the Jewish economy to be 
the type of the Christian, and Messiah’s Kingdom to be the 
Christian Church,—these are points on which Catholics and 
Protestants read their Bibles to different conclusions. 

Arnold in fact thought that the idea of the Church, as 
Christ had conceived it, had failed, being borne down and 
crushed by Sacerdotalism even from the third century. Hence 
his mournful, striking words: “Easter Day we keep as the 
birthday of a living friend [Christ]: Whit Sunday we keep as 
the birthday of a dead friend [the Christian Church as Christ 
intended it].”* No Protestant-minded person has any under- 
standing of the indefectibility of the one true Church, coming 
of the permanent indwelling in her of the Holy Ghost, that 
other Paraclete, given that he may abide with you for ever, the 
Spirit of truth.* 

There are on record two celebrated sayings of Newman 
about Arnold. The first is told in the Afologza.* 

At this time [spring of 1833] I was specially annoyed with 
Dr. Arnold, though it did not last into later years. Some one, I think, 
asked, in conversation at Rome, whether a certain interpretation of 
Scripture was Christian. It was answered that Dr. Arnold took it. I 
interposed: “But is Ze a Christian?” The subject went out of my 
mind at once; when afterwards I was taxed with it, I could. say no 
more in explanation than (what I believe was the fact) that I must 
have had in mind some free views of Dr. Arnold about the Old 
Testament,—I thought I must have meant: “ Arnold answers for the 
interpretation, but who is to answer for Arnold ?” 


Evidently more was made of this saying than the speaker 
meant. It is remarkable that his annoyance with Arnold “did 
not last,” though Arnold’s annoyance with him undoubtedly did 
last to the end of Arnold’s life. 

Another time, I believe, when some one was extolling 
Arnold, Newman remarked: “Such men must be judged 
of by their disciples.” In the Afologia, Note A. p. 292, he 
says: “By the accession of Dr. Arnold’s pupils, it (the Liberal 
party at Oxford) was invested with an elevation of character 


1 1 Cor. viii. 5. 
7. 218. % St. John xiv. 16, 17. * P. 33. 
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which claimed the respect even of its opponents.” So far, so 
good. But Newman had in view the ultimate goal to which 
Liberalism in religion was tending, and which, we may say, 
it has now reached. As experience has shown, dogma can be 
maintained only by hereditary custodians: a book is not suff- 
cient. The dethronement of the Bible has followed upon the 
dethronement of the Priest. Arnold took away the watch-dogs, 
and, to guard the house, he left the kennel. Anti-sacerdotalism 
has turned to anti-clericalism, and the anti-clerical movement 
is everywhere anti-dogmatic. If God did not leave priests to 
His Church, neither did He leave divine teachers. Church 
teaching, then, is merely human and unauthoritative, as the 
teaching of the Scribes and Pharisees.!| Such teaching does 
not beget faith. Faith is the first of the supernatural virtues: 
a large cutting away of the supernatural element in the Church, 
such as Arnold advocated, was bound to turn to the injury of 
faith. 

“The men who had driven me from Oxford were distinctly 
the Liberal party,” wrote Newman in his first Apologia, and 
repeated the statement with emphasis in the revised edition.” 
Arnold’s growing influence there was all on the Liberal side. 
And greater would have grown that influence, when Arnold 
had come, as Newman phrased it, comzuus, to close quarters 
with the Oxford Movement, by his entry upon the duties of 
University Professor of Modern History, had not his career 
been closed by his sudden death, after three hours’ illness, on 
the morning of Sunday, June 12th, following. From the 
account of his Inaugural Lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
December 2nd, 1841,° he must have bidden fair to rival the 
oratorical fame and influence of his great antagonist at 
St. Mary’s. Dean Stanley describes Arnold’s last days with 
a touching pathos, which is greatly heightened by the extracts 
and prayers from his private diary.’ I cannot read those pages 
without feeling that I am witnessing the passing away of a 
submissive and penitent Christian—of one who, even in the 
cloud of material heresy that beset him, had not lost his hold 
upon the faith and love of his Saviour. 

I am not considering Arnold as a schoolmaster, but I must 
allow myself one quotation, it is so characteristic of the man.° 


1 St. Matt. vii. 29. *P202. 
3 Life, ii. 245, 246. 
+ Life, ii. 268—290. le i Meat ee 3 
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Rugby, November 23, 1838. 

. And then a great school is very trying. It never can present 
images of rest and peace; and when the spring and activity of youth 
is altogether unsanctified by anything pure and elevated in its desires, 
it becomes a spectacle that is as dizzying and almost more morally 
distressing than the shouts and gambols of a set of lunatics. It is 
very startling to see so much of sin combined with so little of sorrow. 
In a parish, amongst the poor, whatever of sin exists, there is sure also 
to be enough of suffering: poverty, sickness, and old age are mighty 
tamers and chastisers. But with boys of the richer classes, one sees 
nothing but plenty, health, and youth; and these are really awful to 
behold, when one must feel that they are unblessed. On the other 
hand, few things are more beautiful than when one does see all holy 
and noble thoughts and principles, not the forced growth of pain or 
infirmity or privation, but springing up as by God’s immediate planting 
in a sort of garden of all that is fresh and beautiful, full of so much 
hope for this world as well as for Heaven. 


Arnold’s ardent nature found refreshment, sometimes almost 
ecstasy, in “expatiating,’ as he called it, in the free, open 
country-side. This furnished his one grievance at Rugby. 


As for my coming down into Westmoreland, I may almost say that 
it is to satisfy a physical want in my nature, which craves after the 
enjoyment of nature, and for nine months in the year can find nothing 
to satisfy it. I agree with old Keble, that one does not need mountains 
and lakes for this: the Thames at Laleham,—Bagley Wood and Shot- 
over at Oxford were quite enough for it. I only know of five counties 
in England which cannot supply it, and I am unfortunately perched 
down in one of them. These five are Warwick, Northampton, Hunt- 
ingdon, Cambridge, and Bedford. I should add, perhaps, Rutland, 
and you cannot name a seventh; for Suffolk, which is otherwise just 
as bad, has its bit of sea coast. ... We [at Rugby] have no hills—no 
plains—not a single wood, and but one single copse: no heath—no 
down—no rock—no river—no clear stream—scarcely any flowers, for 
the lias is particularly poor in them—nothing but one endless monotony 
of inclosed fields and hedgerow trees. This is to me a daily privation : 
it robs me of what is naturally my anti-attrition ; and as I grow older 
[1838] I begin to feel it. My constitution is sound, but not strong ; 
and I feel any little pressure or annoyance more than I used to do; 
and the positive dulness of the country about Rugby makes it to mea 
mere working-place. I cannot expatiate even in my walks.! 


There will always be hearts that will vibrate in unison with 
Arnold’s huge delight in “Bagley Wood, . . . the little valleys 
that debouche on the Valley of the Thames behind the 


1 Life, i. 298, 299. 
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Hinkseys, . . . Horspath, nestling under Shotover, .. . 
Elsfield, on its green slope, ... all the variety of Cumnor 
Hill, or the wider skirmishing ground by Beckley, Stanton 
St. John’s, and Foresthill, which we used to expatiate over on 
whole holidays.” ! 

Newman was ever just and generous in his estimate of 
Arnold personally. He wrote in September, 1842: 


I am conscious of always having done justice to his great merits at 
Rugby, —nay, I have always defended him in many other respects, 
as considering him widely different from and and many other 
persons with whom he is associated ; as being more real and earnest 
than his friends ; as having done a work when they are merely talkers. 








In October, 1844: 


He is a man whom I have always separated from the people he was 
with, always respected, often defended. 


Of Arnold’s “Remains” (Sermons and Fragments on Church 
and State), he wrote, June 17th, 1844: 


Arnold’s book is a very mournful one, so much good and so much 
bad." 


And of the same more fully to Keble on June 12th: 


There is so little consistency in his intellectual basis that I cannot 
think he will affect readers permanently ; and then it is very pleasant 
to think that his work has been so good a one—the reformation of the 
public schools. This seems to have been blessed and will survive him. 
. . . And, further, if it is right to speculate in such serious matters, 
there is something quite of comfort to be gathered from his removal 
from the scene of action at the time it took place, as if so good a man 
was not to be suffered to commit himself cominus against a truth which 
he so little understood.* 


JOSEPH RICKABY. 


1 Life, ii, 93. 

? Of **Newman’s book about Romanism and Protestantism,” Arnold wrote in 
1838: ‘* Parts of it I think very good, parts as bad as bad can be.” (Ze, ii. 91.) 

* Mozley’s Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman, ii. 402, 434, 440—442. 
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THE history of the Mass, or—to speak more precisely, “the 
history of the gradual development of that framework of 
prayers and ceremonies wherein the Eucharistic Sacrifice is 
enshrined,” may fairly be assumed to be of interest to the 
readers of THE MONTH. Not, of course, that there could be 
any legitimate excuse for merely repeating in these pages 
matters which are of common knowledge; but at least when 
some new and significant fact has been brought to light, or 
when old facts have been so co-ordinated and interpreted by 
competent scholars as to suggest new and significant con- 
clusions, such facts or conclusions deserve to be dealt with 
here. The particular branch of the subject with which I 
propose to deal in the following pages is the question as to 
the relation, historical or genealogical, between the early 
Gallican and the Roman Liturgy, a question which involves 
not the least puzzling of the many probiems which have 
engaged the attention of liturgiologists, and one which of late 
years has been somewhat fully discussed in publications, some 
of which are not very accessible to the generality of English 
readers.! 

It may be not altogether superfluous to state at the outset 
that, in addition to the contemporary description of the litur- 
gical service by St. Germanus of Paris, there are extant some 
four or five more or less fragmentary Gallican Mass-books in 
which are preserved the scanty remains of a form of liturgy 

' Duchesne, Origines du Culte Chrétien (1889 and 1898); Lucas, The Early 
Gallican Liturgy, in the Dublin Review, October, 1893 (pp. 564, seq.), and 
January, 1894 (pp. 112, seq.); Ceriani, Motitia Liturgiae Ambrosianae (1895) ; 
Magistretti, Cenni sul Rito Ambrosiano (1895); Probst, Die Abendlindische Messe 
vom fiinften bis zum achten Jahrhundert (1896); Mocquereau, L’Antiphonaire 
Ambrosien (Avant-Propos), in Paléographie Musicale, vol. v. (1896); Duchesne, 
Origine de la Liturgie Gallicane, in the Revue d’ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses, 
1900 (pp. 31, seq.). References to Duchesne will be to the Origines, unless the 
Revue is specified. 
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which was in use in Gaul from the fifth down to the end of the 
eighth century ; and further, that this liturgy bears so close 
an organic resemblance to the Mozarabic rite, which still 
survives in one chapel of the Cathedral of Toledo, and which 
once prevailed over the whole of Spain, that there can be no 
question as to their community of origin.' Moreover, the 
Ambrosian rite, which is still in use in Milan, retains certain 
features which seem to indicate, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that it too was, at an earlier age, of a distinctly “Gallican” 
type.2. Thus much may be said to be now very commonly— 
though not universally—admitted, with this proviso, however, 
that the term “Gallican” must be understood to express no 
more than the fact that the oldest extant remains of the liturgy 
in question come to us from Gaul, and not as implying any 
theory as to the quarter in which this type of liturgy first 
originated. 

With regard to the latter question, viz., that of the ultimate 
provenance of the early Gallican liturgy, the theories which 
have been put forward may be ranged under two heads, accord- 
ing as they assign to it a Roman or a specifically Eastern origin. 
The latter of these hypotheses has been held in two distinct 
forms. It was once maintained by not a few that the liturgy 
in question came, together with the first pioneers of Christianity, 
straight from Ephesus to southern Gaul.’ This view, however, 

' The letters of St. Germanus are in Migne, P.Z. lxxii. 88, seq. The text of 
the four Gallican Mass-books is given in Neale and Forbes, The Ancient Liturgies 
of the Gallican Church. Two of them are named, from the place of their discovery, 
the Reichenau and the Bobbio Missals (4/7. Augiense and M. Bobbiense), and the 
other two bear the conventional titles, A7/ssale Gallicanum and Missale Gothicum. 
The Reichenau book is probably of the fifth, the other of the eighth century. The J7/. 
Gothicum shows fewer departures than are to be found in the other books from the 
normal type of the fully developed Gallican rite, but all, with the ex¢eption of the 
Reichenau Missal, show considerable traces of later Roman influence. Of the 
Missale Francorum it is not here necessary to take account. It is practically a 
Romanized book. The Mozarabic Missal, as edited by Father Alexander Leslie, 
S.J., isin Migne, P.Z. vol. Ixxxv. 

2 Duchesne, pp. 83. seq. ; Dublin Review, pp. 584, 122 ; Mocquereau, pp. 60, seq. 

3 E.g. Palmer, Origines Liturgica, i. 106, 107; Hammond, Liturgies, Eastern 
and Western, pp. Ixxii. seq. Mr. F. E. Warren writes: ‘‘The most probable 
hypothesis is that Christianity reached the British isles through Gaul, and that 
whatever traces of Eastern influence may be found in the earliest Liturgy and Ritual 
of Great Britain and Ireland are . . . due . . . to the Eastern character and origin 
of that Church through which Christianity first reached these shores. . . . This 
early Gallican Church was a colony from Asia Minor. Pothinus, the first Bishop of 
Lyons, had come directly from that country, bringing with him Irenzeus, the disciple 
of Polycarp, the disciple of St. John. . . . Any features of Oriental ritual in the 
British Church may be accounted for and traced . . . through this intermediate 
Gallican channel.” (Zhe Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, pp. 57, 58.) 
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may be considered to have received its final quietus at the 
hands of Mgr. Duchesne and Mgr. Probst, who, however widely 
they differ on other particulars, are alike agreed on this, that 
the characteristic features which distinguish from one another 
the various types of liturgy known to us are of much later 
origin than the hypothesis of the Ephesine or Johannine origin 
of the Gallican liturgy would imply.! More worthy of con- 
sideration is an hypothesis which was first broached by 
Mgr. Duchesne in 1887, and which he has quite recently re- 
affirmed. It is to the affect that the Gallican liturgy did indeed 
derive from the East those peculiarities of structure which 
distinguish it from the Roman; that they came to Gaul and 
Spain, however, not in the second century but in the fourth, 
and not directly from the East, but by way of Milan, in the 
days when that city was the seat of empire in the West, or, 
more definitely, in the days of the Arian Bishop Auxentius.* 
If this hypothesis could be established, it would follow that 
the Ambrosian liturgy, which in its present shape retains far 
less in the way of special peculiarities than the early Gallican 
or the Mozarabic, was really, in its more primitive form, the 
progenitor of both. Of the grounds on which this opinion is 
based I shall have something to say later. 

On the other hand, the Roman origin of the Gallican liturgy 
has been strongly maintained by various writers, notably by 
Marchesi, more than thirty years ago, and more recently and 
in a less crude form by Mgr. Probst, in his A dendlindische 
Messe von funften ... Jahrhundert, published in 1896.2 Two 
years, however, before the appearance of this volume, a theory 
substantially identical with that of Mgr. Probst, but rather 
more definitely stated, had already been suggested in two 
articles in the Dublin Review, of October, 1893, and January, 
1894. It was there maintained that the Gallican or Hispano- 
Gallican liturgy owed, indeed, its origin to Rome, but that in 
point of structure it represents an archaic form of the Roman 

' Duchesne, pp. 84, 85; Probst, pp. 269, seq. 

* Duchesne, pp. 86, seq. This view having been attacked by Mocquereau 
(pp. 69, seq.), and also by Magistretti (pp. 15, seq.), has been again maintained by 
Duchesne in the Revue, &c., pp. 35, seq) Mgr. Duchesne, however, is careful to 
state (p. 47) that he puts forward his opinion only as an hypothesis, not as a 
demonstrable fact. 

* Marchesi, L’Antica Liturgia Gallicana, two vols. (1867). Marchesi endea- 
voured, not very successfully, to prove that the Gallican liturgy embodied the 
Roman Canon. No one, it may be presumed, would uphold this view at the present 


day. 
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rite, the subsequent reform of which, carried out more 
or less gradually in Rome itself, was not generally adopted 
in Gaul till the ninth century, or in Spain till the eleventh! 
The opinion thus put forward and expanded at some length 
in the Dublin Review, has now been broached afresh, and quite 
independently, by Dom André Mocquereau, in the fifth volume 
of the Paléographte Musicale, issued by the Benedictine Fathers 
of Solesmes, a publication to which one would hardly be led 
to turn for information on the early history of the Mass. In 
saying this I am as far as possible from wishing to under- 
estimate this very valuable contribution to liturgiological history. 
I am only accounting for the fact that his dissertation had 
entirely escaped my notice, as indeed it had escaped the notice 
of others, till barely a few months ago. 

In a long Introduction to the Ambrosian Antiphonary, 
which he has published in facsimile from a MS. in the British 
Museum, Father Mocquereau takes occasion to inquire into the 
relation of the early Gallican to the early Roman liturgy. It 
is plain that he has not seen the Dud/in articles, and it is all 
the more gratifying to find that he not only agrees with the 
main conclusions arrived at by the writer, but bases them for 
the most part on the same considerations, some of which are put 
forth in his dissertation as entirely new. One or two bits of 
evidence on which the reviewer had relied he appears to have 
overlooked, others he has developed in far more minute detail, 
while on several points he has gone considerably beyond anything 
which the writer of the articles had ventured to suggest. 

In the following pages, and in a subsequent article, I will 
endeavour to re-state the case for the hypothesis on behalf 
of which I am glad to have the support of so competent a 
liturgiological scholar as the learned editor of the Antiphonarium 
Ambrostanum. 

The principal points in which, at a first glance, the Gallican 
liturgy is found to differ from the Gregorian or later Roman, 
are these. 

(1.) The Gallican liturgy contains a considerably larger 
number of variable prayers, or portions of prayers, than the 
Roman. 

(2.) In place of the fully developed Roman Canon the 
Gallican liturgy has two comparatively short prayers, both 
variable, viz., a “Post Sanctus,” which forms a connecting link 


1 Dublin Review, pp. 568—570. 
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between the Sazctus and the words of institution, and a “ Post 
Mysterium,” which fills up the interval between the words of 
institution and the short preface to the Pater noster. 

(3.) The order of succession of the several parts of the Mass 
differs in several particulars from that of the Roman rite. 
There was usually, it would seem, no collect, or at least 
no variable collect, before the lessons, which were three in 
number ; the diptychs, answering to our mementos for the 
living and the dead, were read at the commencement of the 
Missa Fidelium, and the Kiss of Peace immediately followed, 
before the “ Contestatio” or Preface. 

Now, as regards the relatively early position of the Pax, the 
Gallican liturgy agrees with those of the Eastern Churches ; and 
the position of the diptychs has also been urged as a mark of 
affinity with the liturgies of the East, though, as Mgr. Probst 
has pointed out, with far less justice.’ More to the purpose is 
the character of the prayers which in the Gallican liturgy answer 
to the Roman Canon, for these prayers, though much shorter 
than those which are used in the East, are at ieast very similar 
in general purport. On the other hand, there are several 
important particulars, or rather, characteristic features, in which 
the Gallican liturgy agrees with the Roman rites as against all 
the Eastern rites without exception. 

(1.) Throughout the East the liturgical prayers—as distinct 
from the Scripture lessons and the choral portions of the Mass 
—are invariable, in this sense, that they do not change from day 
to day in accordance with the festival or the season. There are, 
indeed, many different sets of such prayers in use in the East, 
a number of different “Masses” (z.¢., series of Mass-prayers), 
which bear the names of St. James, St. Mark, St. Chrysostom, 
St. Basil, and so forth; but the point is that each of these 
Masses was intended as a fixed form of daily service ; and any 
later usage by which different Masses have been assigned to 
different days must be regarded as entirely distinct in character 
from the system, common to all the Churches of the West, 


! No stress is here laid on the number of the lessons in the Gallican Mass, as 
though this were a distinctive feature. There still survive, in the Roman Missal of 
to-day, sufficient indications that the Roman liturgy originally had three lessons 
(Duchesne, p. 160; Dublin Review, p. 577); and Probst (p. 273) has called attention 
to the evidence supplied by St. Augustine for the usage of the African Church in the 
same particular. The triple lesson is still read in the Sunday Masses, and in some 
others, of the Ambrosian rite, and in the Wednesday Masses of the Quattuor 
Tempora in the Roman Missal. 
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by which portions of the Mass-prayers were made to vary from 
day to day in accordance with the ecclesiastical calendar.! This 
contrast has of course been repeatedly noticed by writers on 
the subject, and may be said to be matter of common know- 
ledge. But the importance of the line of demarcation thus 
established between all the Western liturgies on the one side 
and all the Eastern on the other, has been insisted on anew at 
considerable length and in detail by Father Mocquereau.? 

(2.) Another particular in which the Western liturgies agree, 
or can be shown to have originally agreed, as against the 
Eastern, is that in the formula by which the words of institution 
are immediately introduced, the Western liturgies without 
exception have—or formerly had—the words, “ Qui f/ridie (or, 
Ipse enim pridie) quam f/ateretur;” whereas the Eastern 
liturgies, likewise without exception, have, “In qua xocte trade- 
batur,” or an equivalent phrase.* This, it will be seen on 
consideration, is a point of quite primary importance. The 
agreement, on the one hand and on the other, cannot be 
accidental ; the liturgies which have either the one form or the 
other must have derived it from some common source, and 
whereas the Easterns might have derived theirs independently 
from the text of the New Testament, this is not the case with 
the form which embodies the words “ pridie” and “ pateretur ; ” 
for neither word occurs in any of the Scriptural narratives of 


1 Probst, p. 276. I shall have occasion to return to this point in the next article. 
‘‘Dans le pays orientaux on arriva de bonne heure, vers le ve siécle environ, a 
un certain nombre d’ordres de la messe qui s’employaient communément et chaque 
fois qu’on célébrait la liturgie, sans égard au sens de la féte on 4 l’intention spéciale 
de la célébration. Cela n’excluait pas quelques différences de texte. En Syrie le 
theme des pri¢res de l’Anaphora varie d’un grand nombre de maniéres, En Egypte 
on a employé, on emploie méme encore, des liturgies différentes 4 certains moment de 
l’année. En tout cas, on varie les lectures et méme certains chants.” (Duchesne, 
Revue, &c., p. 36.) All this is true, but it does not touch the facts mentioned above. 

2 Mocquereau, pp. 45, seq. On the other hand, Duchesne writes (Lc. p- 37): 
‘*Que la variation dans les formules c’est été poussée plus loin en Occident c’est 
affaire secondaire.” In one sense it is a ‘‘secondary matter,” but it is a matter 
which has the most important bearing on the questidh of origin. 

3 Dublin Review, p. 115. The point has been urged afresh, as one which had 
previously escaped notice, by Mocquereau, pp. 55, seq. On p. 57 (note) he writes: 
‘*En attirant l’attention sur le caractere du Qui pridie quam pateretur et sur sa 
presence dans toutes les liturgies gallicanes, nous sommes heureux de completer une 
savante etude (that of Ceriani) a laquelle on pouvait croire que rien ne manquait,” 
&c. Duchesne (Revue, p. 38) characterizes Mocquereau’s remarks on the subject as 
** Une observation d’une tres grand prix.” Naturally, however, he does not regard 
it as conclusive as against his own view. To use his own phrase, he regards the 
‘*Q.p.” as part of the ‘‘slender liturgical outfit” which the Churches of Gaul 
derived, at the outset of their existence, from Rome, and which survived the intro- 
duction of Oriental customs, va Milan, in the fourth century. 
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the institution of the Eucharist. Whether, as the Liber Pontt- 
ficalts seems to imply, the Western formula was introduced in 
Rome by Pope Alexander I. (A.D. 108—118), may very reason- 
ably be doubted, but at any rate it is impossible to suggest any 
other local origin from which it can be supposed to have spread 
over the whole of Western Christendom.!. And this much 
Mgr. Duchesne has recently admitted.? 

(3.) Only less important than the “Qui pridie” as a witness 
to the common origin of the Western liturgies, is the little 
preface to the Pater noster, and the subsumption or clausula 
of the same prayer. Every one of the Western liturgies, and 
not one of the Eastern, has two formulz corresponding, respec- 
tively, both in structure and in phraseology, to the “ Praceptis 
salutaribus” and to the “Libera nos” of the Roman rite. 
There is, indeed, in all the Eastern liturgies, a prayer which 
serves to introduce the Pater noster, and in all of them the Pater 
has some kind of clausula, and so far the East and the West are 
in agreement; but in the West the introductory formula is 
distinguished by two characteristic features, viz., (a) that it is 
relatively short, and (4) that it almost invariably contains some 
reference to the divine precept. So, too, the Western clausula 
in the great majority of cases begins with the word “ Libera,” 
and in all but one of the few cases in which this is not so, the 
purport of the clausula is the same as that of the Roman form.’ 

1 ** Hic (ze. Alexander) passionem Domini miscuit in predicatione (? precatione) 
sacerdotum quando misse celebrantur.” (Zzé. Pont, Edit. Duchesne, p. 127. In the 
earlier recensions of the book, zd. pp. 54, 55, the three last words of the sentence 
are wanting.) Duchesne is surely mistaken when he writes: ‘‘ L’auteur attribue ici 
a Alexandre l’insertion dans la liturgie du Quz pridze, c’est a dire des paroles 
commemoratives de l’institution de Veucharistie.” There is question here, not of 
words ‘commemorative of the institution of the Eucharist,” but of inserting in the 
words commemorative of the institution a phrase commemorative of the Passion—that 
is to say, of substituting ‘‘ Qui pridie quam pateretur ” for “ In qua nocte tradebatur.” 
Altaserra’s observation, quoted by Duchesne, ad /oc., is beside the mark : ‘‘ Constitu- 
tum de memoria passionis Christi in missa celebranda non est proprium Alexandri, 
sed potius ipsius Christi.” For the rest, the liturgical indications of the Liber 
Pontificalis are of little historical value. 

2 Revue, p. 38. 

3 The Bobbio Missal has only one such prayer, and this (the Roman form) is in 
the Afissa cottidiana Romensis, an indication that in the Church for which the Missal 
was designed this part of the service was invariable. The Reichenau book has two, 
both commencing with the word ‘‘ Libera.” The J/. Gall. has three, two commencing 
with ‘* Libera,” the third with ‘‘ Exerce, Liberator, in nobis juris proprii facultatem,” 
&c. The MM. Goth. has sixteen or seventeen, all except three beginning with 
‘¢ Libera.” One (in the 17th Mass) has ‘‘ Ab omni malo nos eripe,” another (27) 
has ** Exerce, Liberator,” &c., while yet another (21) has a mere collect, ‘* Adesto, 
Domine, fidelibus tuis,” &c., which is obviously out of place. It is in fact identical 
with one of the collects in the Leonine Sacramentary. 
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This important element in the cumulative argument for the 
common—and therefore Roman—origin of the Western liturgies 
appears to have been overlooked by Father Mocquereau.! 

(4.) A further point which calls for consideration is this. 
Although, as a simple matter of counting, the Gallican liturgy 
can show eleven variables as against five or six which are 
found in the Roman, yet when the facts of the case are 
analyzed, the results are found to be very different from those 
which might have been anticipated from a crude statement 
of the merely numerical contrast, a contrast, moreover, which 
tells rather against than in favour of the hypothesis that the 
Gallican liturgy is to be referred to a distinctively Eastern origin. 
In the first place, two at least of the eleven Gallican variables 
answer precisely, as has been shown, to corresponding fixed 
formulz in the Roman Mass; and the circumstance that these 
formulz are fixed in the Roman rite is probably due to the 
same tendency which led St. Gregory to restrict the number 
of variable prefaces, and of variable clauses in the Canon of the 
Mass, which previously to his time had been very considerably 
greater. But more than this. Of the remaining nine variables, 
six will be found to fall into couples, and this in such a way 
that each consists, or originally consisted, of an invitatory 
formula followed by a collect, and that the couple thus con- 
stituted corresponds to a single Roman or Ambrosian prayer, 
with its invitatory reduced to the lowest terms in the single 
word “Oremus.” This point must be dealt with somewhat 
more in detail. The actual facts of the case may perhaps be 
best indicated by means of a comparative table, substantially 
identical with one which was originally given in the Dublin 
Review” The first column shows, in their order, the variable 
portions (or “embolisms,” as Father Mocquereau calis them) 
of the Gallican liturgy. Some notes on their various titles or 
designations will be found at the foot of the page. The second 
and third columns show the corresponding portions of the 

1 Tt was urged in the Dublin Review, p. 115. 

2 Dublin Review, pp. 580, 581, 584. Two tables were there given, the relevant 
portions of which are here fused into one. A similar table, furnished with a number 
of statistical details, but otherwise less suitable for my present purpose, is given by 
Mocquereau, p. 47. This writer enumerates thirteen variables in the Gallican Mass, by 
the inclusion of the ‘‘ Benedictio populi” and the Ovatzo ‘‘super populum.” As these 
are found in a comparatively small number of Gallican Masses, and as their presence 
or absence does not affect the question with which we are here concerned, I have left 


them out of consideration, just as he has omitted from his list the prayers ‘‘ post 
prophetiam ” and ‘‘ post precem,” which were only occasionally used. 
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Mozarabic and the Roman liturgy respectively. It has not 
seemed necessary to devote a fourth column to the Ambrosian 
liturgy, which, except in one or two particulars, to be specified 
later on, agrees with the Roman Mass in the arrangement of 
the prayers. For the sake of clearness, the titles of all variables 
are given in capitals, those of fixed formulz in ordinary type. 


Gallican. Mozarabic. Roman. 
f 1. PRAEFATIO MIsSAE.! Missa. ‘**Oremus.” 8 
| 2. CoLLEcTIO SEQUENS.? ALIA ORATIO. CoLuect.® 
(Recitatio nominum. ) (Kecitatio nominum. ) 


. COLLECTIO Post NOMINA. ORAT. Post Nomina.  ‘‘Oremus,” or 
** Orate Fratres. 


a, 
ioP) 


{ 4. COLLECTIO AD PACEM.* ORATIO AD PACEM. SECRETA. 
5. IMMOLATIO MISSAE.?* ILLATIO. PREFACE. 
| (Sanctus. ) (Sanctus. ) (Sanctus. ) 
6. Post SANCTUS. Post SANCTUS. ** Te igitur,” &c.! 
(‘*Qui pridie,” &c.) [‘*Qui pridie,” &c.]7 (‘*Qui pridie,” &c.) 
| 7. Post Mysrerta.® Post PRIDIE. ‘*Unde et memores, 
Xe. 


' The Gallican ‘‘ Praefatio” is of course by no means to be confounded with the 
‘* Preface” of the Roman Mass, to which it in no way corresponds. This prayer, or 
rather invitatory, is often without a title in the Gallican books. Sometimes it is 
entitled ‘‘ Collectio.” (See the texts in Neale and Forbes, passim.) In fifty-four 
instances, in the four Gallican Mass-books taken together, it has retained its true 
character as an invitatory. 

2 The usual rubric is ‘‘ Collectio sequitur.” Sometimes this prayer is called 
** Collectio ante Nomina.” 

3 In the Sacr. Gall, this prayer is twice called ‘‘ Collectio super munera ” (Nos. 29, 
33), and thrice has the rubric ‘‘ Collectio sequitur” (Nos. 31, 36, 39). 

4 Often called ‘‘ Contestatio.” 

5 Very often entitled ‘‘ Post secreta.” 

6 The Mozarabic ‘‘ Missa” is always an invitatory formula, never a prayer properly 
so called. 

7 The words ‘‘ Qui pridie” are not now found in the Mozarabic Mass, as may be 
seen in Leslie, coll. 116 and 550. That they were formerly used is, however, unmis- 
takably attested by the title of the following prayer, still called ‘‘ Post Pridie.” 
(Dublin Review, pp. 581, 115 ; Mocquereau, p. 55.) 

8 In the series of prayers which follow the Gospel in the Roman Mass of the 
Presanctified on Good Friday, the Roman liturgy has preserved a number of fully 
developed invitatory formulz (‘‘Oremus, dilectissimi nobis,” &c.), followed by 
‘*Flectamus genua” (which originally introduced an interval of silent prayer) and 
‘*Levate.” In other cases, ¢.g., on the Ember-days, the ‘‘ Flectamus,” &c., has 
survived, though the invitatory has dropped out. Other instances of Roman invita- 
tories are found in the rite of Ordination, and in the ‘‘Orate Fratres” before the 
Secreta in the daily Mass. 

9 The original position of the Roman collect was, I believe, after the Gospel, a 
trace of which usage still survives in the Mass of the Presanctified on Good Friday. 

10 The ‘‘ Te igitur” and ‘‘ Unde et memores” correspond in position but not in 
general structure to the Gallican ‘‘ Post Sanctus” and ‘‘ Post Pridie.” 
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8. ANTE ORAT. DoMINICAM. AD ORAT. Dom. ‘*Praeceptis _ salutari- 
bus,” &ce. 
(Oratio Dominica. ) (Oratio Dominica. ) (Oratio Dominica.) 
9. Post ORAT. DOMINICAM. Post Orat. Dom. (in- ** Libera nos,” &c. 
variable).? 
10. PosT EUCHARISTIAM. (Wanting. ) **Oremus.” 
CONSUMMATIO MISsSAE.! Oratio (invariable).? POsTCOMMUNION. 


Now, of the items named and numbered in this table, Nos. 5 
(the Immolatio, Contestatio, or Illatio), 8 (the introduction to 
the Pater noster), and 9 (the subsumption of the same prayer) 
so manifestly and confessedly answer to substantially identical 
parts of the Roman Mass that they call for no further discus- 
sion here. Nos. 6 and 7 (the Post Sanctus and Post Mysteria) 
will be dealt with later. There remain the three couples 
numbered respectively 1—2 (the Prafatio and Collectio sequens), 
3—4 (the C. post Nomina and the C. ad Pacem), and 1o—11 
(the Post Eucharistiam and the Consummatio Misse). That in 
a general way the Gallican Collectio sequens (and the Mozara- 
bic Alia Oratio) answers to the Roman collect, the Oratio ad 
Pacem to the Roman Secreta, and the Consummatio Missz to 
the Roman Postcommunion, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Lest, however, any question should be raised about the relation 
of the Collectio ad Pacem to the Secreta, I will give here a few 
specimens of Gallican prayers ad Pacem. 


“Suscipe, quesumus, Domine, hostiam placationis et laudis; et 
has oblationes famulorum famularumque tuarum . . . placatus assume.” 
(M. Goth. n. 37.) 

“ Leetificet nos, quzsumus, Domine, munus oblatum, ut .. . tue 
sumamus indulgentiz largitatem.” (did. n. 56.) 

“Suscipe, Domine, preces populi tui cum oblationibus hostiarum: ut 
paschalibus initiati mysteriis, ad zternitatis . . . medelam, te operante, 
proficiant,” &c. (M. Gall. n. 27.) 


I do not of course pretend that more than a minority of the 
“Collectiones ad Pacem” are of this type, or that those which 
are of this type can be regarded as equally primitive in 


1 Five times in the 47. Goth. (Nos. 4, 6, 8, 11, 12), and seven times in the Sacr. 
Gall, (Nos. 4, 17, 26—29, 33) this prayer has the rubric ‘‘ Collectio sequitur.” Many 
Masses have no “‘ proper” post-eucharistic prayers, just as in the Roman Missal many 
Masses have no ‘‘ proper” Secreta or Postcommunion. 

2 Note that, whereas of the two formule which accompany the Pater noster, 
both vary in the Gallican, only the first is changed from day to day in the Mozarabic, 
and neither in the Roman rite. 

3 An instructive instance of the way in which an invariable prayer in one rite may 
precisely answer to a variable prayer in another, 
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structure with the more numerous collects “ad Pacem” in 
which there is an explicit petition for peace ; but the unques- 
tionable fact that the old peace-collect gradually became 
assimilated in character to the Roman Secreta, to which (as 
may be seen in the Bobbio Missal) it finally gave place, 
appears to me to amount to a clear proof—if indeed any proof 
were needed—that the prayers corresponded at least in 
position.! 

Further, that the Gallican Przfatio Misse, like the Mozara- 
bic “ Missa” was, originally, not an independent prayer, but an 
invitation to pray, prefixed to the first true collect, has been 
pointed out by Mgr. Duchesne, by the writer in the Dudlin 
Review, and lastly by Father Mocquereau. 


A careful examination of the Gallican Masses in the five Sacramen- 
taries reveals the fact ... that . . . the Prefatio . . . was originally 
a hortatory address to the people, a “bidding prayer,” or invitation to 
pray, and that the collect which immediately follows is the prayer 
which answers to the invitation. This is indicated by the word “ sequi- 
tur,” which in so large a number of instances qualifies the... 
collect (¢.e., preemissa preefatione collectio sequitur).? 


So too Father Mocquereau writes : 


La Prefatio misse gallicane est generalment une monition aux 
fideles, une courte invitation a s’orienter dans le sens qu’elle indique, 
et c’est ce que realise la formule suivante. Le nom Collectio sequitur, 
donné a sette formule, semble choisi 4 dessein pour exprimer formelle- 
ment sa relation avec la Preefatio missz.* 


That the “Post Eucharistiam” holds a like relation to the 
“Consummatio Miss” has also been noticed by the same 
three writers, and there is, indeed, no difficulty in verifying the 
statement. 

But it is strange that neither Mgr. Duchesne nor Father 
Mocquereau should have noticed that, as was pointed out in the 
Dublin Review, precisely the same thing is true of the “Collectio 
post Nomina” and the “Collectio ad Pacem.” In the Reichenau 


1 It has been mentioned above that the ‘‘ Collectio ad Pacem” occasionally has 
the title ‘* Super munera.” 

2 Dublin Review, \.c. pp. 582, 583. The writer was mistaken in saying that the 
fact had been ‘not hitherto noticed,” for it is very clearly stated by M. Duchesne. 
(Origines, pp. 197, 198.) 

° Paleographia Musicale, v. 54. 
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Mass-book, which is the most archaic specimen of its class, out 
of six “Collectiones post Nomina,” no less than five have the 
invitatory form.1 In the Missale Gothicum, out of sixty-nine 
Masses which admit of comparison, twenty-one have a “Col- 
lectio post Nomina” in this same form.2 The Missale 
Gallicanum has four, and the Bobbio Missal six instances of 
similar “Collectiones post Nomina.”* The proportion, indeed, 
is not so large as in the case of the “Praefatio Missae” and 
of the “ Post Eucharistiam.”* But the facts show clearly that 
there was a strong tendency for such prefatory formule to pass 
into simple prayers, mere duplicates—so to say—of the collects 
which they had originally served to introduce. And although 
no one could have predicted on @ priorz grounds that it would 
be so, there is nothing to excite surprise in the circumstance 
that this tendency seems to have operated sooner in the case 
of the “Collectio post Nomina” than in that of the “ Praefatio 
Missae” or of the “Post Eucharistiam.” That the “ Post 
Nomina” was in fact the first of the three prefatory prayers 
to lose its prefatory character, appears not merely from the fact 
that it has retained this character in a relatively smaller number 
of extant instances, but from the still more significant fact that, 
in his treatise De Officzts, St. Isidore speaks of it as an inde- 
pendent prayer, whereas he recognizes the “ Praefatio Missae” 
as a true bidding prayer or invitatory.° In his time, therefore, 
the former had lost, while the latter still retained, its prefatory 
character. 

There is, however, something more to be said before leaving 
this part of the subject. It has been already asserted that “in 
a general way” the Gallican “Collectio sequens” answers to the 
first or principal collect of the Roman Mass. To speak more 
precisely, it answers to it in two particulars, (@) as being the 
chief collect of the Mass, and (4) as holding the first place 


Nos. 2, 3,6; 8,42. 

° These instances are too numerous to be cited in detail. 

3M. Gall. Nos. 1, 26, 35, 39; 47. Bobb. Nos. 8, 10, 15, 36, 52, 54. 

4 Of Post Eucharistic prayers which have the prefatory form, there are fourteen 
in the four Gallican books taken together. Of Post Nomina which have the same 
form, there are 37. But the total number of collects ‘*Post Nomina” is much 
larger (133) than that of collects ‘‘ Post Eucharistiam ” (27). 

5 Of the ‘‘ Missa,” he says: ‘‘ Prima oratio admonitionis est erga populum, ut 
excitemur ad exorandum Deum,” but of the ‘‘ Oratioad Pacem ” he writes : ‘‘ Quarta 
post heec infertur pro osculo pacis, ut charitate reconciliati,” &c. (De Officiis, i. 15 ; 
Dublin Review, p. 580.) 
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among the variable prayers properly so called, z.¢., as distinct 
from mere invitations to pray. To this may be added the 
circumstance that a considerable number of Gallican “Collec- 
tiones sequentes ” are verbally, or all but verbally, identical with 
Roman collects. The position, however, of the Gallican “ Col- 
lectio sequens”” was not that of the Roman collect. The latter 
precedes, as every one knows, the lessons from Holy Scripture 
(z.¢., the Epistle and Gospel of the Roman Mass), whereas the 
Gallican prayer, with its invitatory, followed the Gospel. There 
can, however, be no reasonable doubt that, as Mgr. Duchesne 
has pointed out, the Roman liturgy also originally had a prayer 
immediately following the Gospel. It has, indeed, left an 
unmistakable trace of its former existence, or rather of its 
original position, not only in the Good Friday prayers already 
mentioned, but also in the “Oremus” which is said in the 
Roman Mass immediately before the Offertory antiphon, an 
“ Oremus ” which, as Mgr. Duchesne has pointed out, is followed 
by no corresponding prayer. It is of interest to note that in the 
Ambrosian rite a prayer, the “Oratio super Sindonem,” does 
here follow, precisely corresponding in position to the Gallican 
“Collectio sequens.” And we are not surprised that Mer. 
Duchesne should hold that the corresponding Roman prayer 
has simply dropped out of existence. Nevertheless, I venture 
to surmise that he is mistaken here, and that a truer account 
of the matter would be to say that the position of the chief 
collect in the Roman Mass has been altered. And the reason 
for the supposed change of position is not far to seek. It was 
suggested by the Dud/in reviewer in these words: 


I have spoken of the old Oratro super Sindonem (the Gallican Collectio 
sequens or ante Nomina), as having been dropped out of the Roman 
liturgy. It would, however, be more correct to say that it has been 
transferred to the present position of the principal collect—viz., after 
the Gloria. For this transference there was a good and sufficient 
reason. When the dismissal of the catechumens had fallen into 
desuetude there was no longer any reason for regarding the portion 
of the service which immediately follows the Gospel as the com- 
mencement of the Mass, since all alike were now present throughout. 
It was natural, then, to place the principal collect at what was now the 
commencement of the service for all alike. A curious and instructive 
instance of this transfer having actually taken place is found in the 
Missa Ecclesiae Romanae, of the Stowe Missal, when compared with 
the Cottidiana Romensis, in the M. Bobbiense. The Bobbio Mass 
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embodies the Roman Canon in a thoroughly Gallican framework, with 
its full complement of collects in their Gallican position. Now, every 
one of these prayers is found also in the first Mass of the Stowe Missal, 
but with this difference—that the two first collects (z.¢., one which in 
the Gallican Ordo ought to be a prefatio or bidding prayer, and the 
Collectio sequens) appear in the Stowe Missal in the Roman position, 
before the Scripture lessons.! 


H. LUCAS. 


1 Dublin Review, p. 585. For the sake of clearness I have made one or two 
slight verbal corrections in the above passage. 























The Politics of English Catholics during the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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NO. I.—THE FIRST PERIOD 1558—1568. 


THE politics of the English Catholics during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth form a somewhat obscure and perplexing subject of 
study. Somewhat obscure from the dearth of historical infor- 
mation which is at present forthcoming about them, somewhat 
perplexing from the apparently contradictory conclusions that 
are drawn from the disconnected records which are in our 
hands. On the one hand, if we judge from the acts of our 
Martyrs, our Catholic forefathers were a singularly inoffensive 
body, men who could not have been dangerous even if they 
had wished to be so, who would not have been offensive 
however much they might have had the power. The same 
inference is brought home to us by perusing the lives of our 
Confessors, of Fathers Weston and Gerard, Mr. Francis 
Tregian, Lady Arundel, Donna Louisa de Carvajal, or the 
adventures of the nuns of Syon. The melancholy stories of 
our black sheep—of Anthony Tyrrell and Gilbert Gifford, add 
fresh force to the conclusion which seems to follow from the 
brighter pages of our history. If the lives and aspirations of 
the Catholics corresponded in their measure with the examples 
given by the martyrs and confessors, whom they regarded as 
models, then our co-religionists of Elizabeth’s days were a 
perfectly innocuous body of men, who suffered a most unjust 
and cruel persecution. This is one version of the story, a 
version which is apparently quite reliable and trustworthy, 
as far as it goes, but which is incomplete and liable to modifi- 
cation, for the following reasons. When the State Archives of 
all the countries of Europe were thrown open to public inspection, 
as they were not many years ago, certain political papers were 
found which seemed to support the contentions of the per- 
secutors, There were Catholics, it seems, who resisted, and 
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who begged foreign Powers to interfere by force, who wished 
war to be made upon the rulers of their country. May not 
this prove that the Catholics were not innocent after all, and 
that Elizabeth’s Government were punishing political traitors, 
or at least men whom they could not be expected to dis- 
criminate from traitors ? 

The easiest way to solve this apparent difficulty is to attend 
to the dates. By doing so it will at once be seen that the 
thoughts, the abortive plans of resistance, were the consequences 
(late, long-delayed consequences), not the precedent causes of 
the persecution. They resemble, not the irritating blow which 
provokes reprisal and revenge, but the involuntary lifting of 
the arm in self-protection, a movement which the most patient 
sufferer will involuntarily make, after every resolution to suffer 
without flinching. “/f any one green leaf for Catholics could have 
been visibly discerned,” said the Lord Northampton, in a set 
speech from the Bench, concerning the Gunpowder conspirators 
in 1605, “chey could neither have entered into practice... nor 
missions and combinations.”! If it was nothing but despair of 
finding “any one green leaf for Catholics,” which made even the 
less steady of Catholic laymen and soldiers meditate violence, it 
was also only the depth of Catholic suffering, endured for years, 
which made men of peace like Cardinal Allen, Sander, 
and Persons, look to the intervention of foreign force as the 
sole remedy for the unbearable evils of their country. 

The object of this article will be to pursue with some method 
the inquiry which the preceding paragraphs suggest, to see 
whether from the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign the measures 
of severity. were those of punishment, defence, opposition, 
called for by the violent or the open aggression of the Catholic 
party, or acts of persecution in the plain sense of that word. 
Then we must study the various attempts, some’ gentle, 
some forcible, which were made to free the oppressed Papists 
by diplomacy, by invoking public opinion, by recourse to arms. 
We must enumerate the enterprises of the French and the 
Spaniards, the many plans of the Pope and of the English 
Catholic exiles, including those of Cardinal Allen and the 
Jesuit, Father Persons, in which so much interest has been 
taken of late. We must ask ourselves whether they were the 
cause or the effect of the Elizabethan persecutions, and to 
what extent. 


1 True and Perfect Relation of the Proceedings against the late Traitors, 1606, 
sig. M. 4. 
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To arrive at a satisfactory result in an inquiry like this, 
it is essential to begin at the beginning, and to take the first 
steps with caution. The errors which are prevalent upon this 
subject arise chiefly out of confusions. The order of time has 
sometimes been inverted, sometimes part is taken for the whole, 
and wice versa. Pope is made to stand for Papist, Papist for 
Pope, and Spaniard for Catholic, while Jesuit is applied indis- 
criminately to every one. It is necessary, therefore, that we 
should enter deeply enough into the matter to discriminate 
clearly these various parties from each other and from the body 
of English Catholics. It will, of course, be impossible to set 
forth the whole story in these pages with that fulness of detail, 
which would now be possible, if we were to avail ourselves of 
all the historical materials put at our disposal by modern 
research. But an indication of the sort of results which would 
follow from this full treatment is within our reach, and shall be 
attempted. 

Two drawbacks to an inquiry of this nature may be pointed 
out at once. In the first place, some apparent repetition 
will be inevitable. Our object being to discover and follow 
the course of English Catholic policy, it will be our duty to 
distinguish it from the policy of the Pope, of King Philip of 
Spain, of Mary Queen of Scots, of any individual Englishman 
who initiated projects of his own without getting the Catholics 
as a body to follow him. This cannot be done without 
sometimes going twice or thrice over the same ground, in order 
to point out the different objects and lines of negotiation which 
the various politicians were endeavouring to follow. 

Again, in order to keep as closely as we can to our track 
through the vast and interesting field of Elizabethan history, 
we must be rigidly, almost pedantically, on our guard against 
wandering off to side issues. The acts of our martyrs, 
the achievements of our confessors, are all most attractive 
subjects for study, and we shall frequently have occasion to 
notice, in passing, new ways of investigating their lives and 
actions. But we must, for the time, be cautious not to follow 
up these clues. We shall have to leave unsolved some curious 
historical problems, we may seem to shirk some _ burning 
questions in politics. But we shall return to them later with 
redoubled chances of finally solving them, when once we have 
arrived at a satisfactory conclusion on the subject before us. 
That subject (we shall have to weary ourselves in repeating 
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it) is to discover what the policy of the English Catholics as 
a body may have been during the reign of Elizabeth, what 
they may have worked for through recognized leaders, what 
united endeavours they may have made to procure advantages 
or to avoid the dangers, burdens, and disqualifications which 
oppressed them in common. The Spaniards, at all events on 
some occasions, desired to organize domestic resistance to 
Elizabeth. We shall want to know what these occasions were, 
and what success they obtained. The Pope, the French, and 
Mary Stuart, had their policy in respect to the English Queen 
—did the English Catholics support them? Elizabeth had her 
policy against them—had they one against her? On one 
occasion at least, we may say, I think, that they had. In her 
first Parliament their leaders endeavoured, though without 
success, to resist her ecclesiastical measures. Was this the 
policy of their leaders only, or were their followers organized 
to support them? Was there any permanence in their organiza- 
tion? Let us begin by facing this latter question. 


It was a great calamity for the Catholics of this country that 
Cardinal Pole died so very soon after Queen Mary. Strong as 
their party was in numbers and in devotion to the common 
cause, the schism of King Henry and the heresy of his successor 
had grievously injured its organization, and there was no one to 
take Pole’s place. Such political force as the party possessed, 
passed to the surviving Bishops, who in the struggle which 
now ensued proved themselves men of principle, though 
they acquired no praise as political leaders. Their firm and 
even heroic resistance to what went against their consciences 
was described not long since by Father Bridgett, with his usual 
force, sense, and scholarship, and his conclusions have recently 
been amplified and further strengthened in an able article by 
Father George Phillips in the Ushaw Magazine. 

From these writers we see that the crisis in the constitutional 
struggle was reached in the debates on the Act of Uniformity. 
This was eventually carried (29 April, 1559) by force, though 
without much violence. Two Bishops were imprisoned in the 
Tower, three others were severely fined and harassed by daily 
threats of further extremities. These measures sufficed. The 


1 T, E. Bridgett and T. F. Knox, 7rue Story of the Catholic Hierarchy deposed 
by Queen Elizabeth, 1889, pp. 14—28 ; G. Phillips, 7e Eleven Bishops of the English 
College Pictures, Ushaw Magazine, 1901, p. 191. 
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Catholic majority was turned (in a thin house) into a minority 
of three, and the Bill for Protestantizing the country became 
law in spite of the protests of Convocation and of both the 
Universities, and of the opposition of the majority in the 
kingdom. With the sessions of Parliament all the activity of 
the Bishops ceased, and they were all in confinement before the 
end of the year. 

What does this tell us about the policy of Catholics in regard 
to Elizabeth? It shows that under such leaders as they then had 
they were not only no menace to the Queen’s Government, but 
that they were from the first incapable of defending themselves 
against the assaults which the unscrupulous Sir William Cecil 
knew how to direct against them. We have in his own hand 
schemes written at this period with consummate skill, and 
indicating the measures which he was about to take for the 
triumph of the Reformation. On the other hand, we can trace 
neither plan nor purpose in the brave opposition offered by the 
Bishops. There were no flashes of political genius, no displays of 
foresight, of power of organization, of the art of exciting popular 
sympathy. This means that there was not only no serious 
resistance to Elizabeth, but that there was practically no political 
force opposed to her at all. The persecuting measures passed 
by her first Parliament were in no sense inevitable retaliations 
or necessary precautions to ensure liberty of conscience to 
Protestants. 

These conclusions may be confirmed by the positive and 
negative testimonies of those contemporaries who had the best 
opportunities of judging aright. The Spanish Ambassador, for 
instance, after reporting the defeat of the Catholics in Parlia- 
ment, adds, “The Catholics are in a great majority in this 
country, and 2f the leading men tn it [1.2 among them] were not 
of so small account things would have turned out differently.”! 


The evidence deducible from the French diplomatic papers, 
though of a negative character, is of particular importance at 
this crisis. The policy of France towards England during the 
year 1559 made it probable that she would then be on the watch 


1 “*Es gran parte la de los catélicos que hay en el Reino, y si los hombres 
principales que hay en él no fueran tan de poco, las cosas hubieran ido diferente- 
mente.” (Feria to Philip, May 10, 1559; Fuensanta del Valle, Coleccion de 
documentos inéditos, \xxxvii. 186; Spanish Calendar, 1558—1567, p. 67.) 
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to foment discontent and resistance to Elizabeth, while Spain 
was her chief ally. The rights of Mary Stuart to the throne of 
England (our royal family claims through her, not through 
Elizabeth) were so strong, that an assertion of them by the 
French was most certainly to be expected. They did in fact 
assert them in a timid, half-hearted fashion. Mary Stuart 
quartered the arms of England on her escutcheon, and some 
feelers, possibly only inquiries, were put out in Rome to 
ascertain whether Elizabeth might not be excommunicated. 
When we endeavour to descend to details, we find that there is 
much uncertainty not only as to the particulars of what was 
done, but also as to the ulterior object of these measures. That 
the French seriously intended war against England can hardly 
be believed. The probability seems to me to be, that their chief 
anxiety was to prevent Mary’s claims from being forgotten, and 
to show Elizabeth that if she annoyed them in Scotland, they 
could vex her on the Continent. However this may be, we are 
safe in saying that during the very period that the English 
Catholics were making their first and last constitutional 
opposition to Elizabeth’s legislation, the French would have 
been glad to engage them as allies, or at least that the 
French diplomatic correspondence would have been sure 
to reflect any signs of extra-constitutional resistance, which 
the Catholics offered, or intended to offer. During the 
reign of Mary Tudor, Francois de Noailles’ dispatches are full of 
information concerning the Protestant attempts at rebellion. 
But the letters of Gilles de Noailles in 1559 give the news 
concerning the Catholics sympathetically indeed, but in a manner 
which clearly proves that he had no intimate connection with 
them of any sort. Of any possibility of annoying or thwarting 
Elizabeth through the Catholics he evidently does not dream.! 
This negative conclusion, noteworthy in itself, becomes 
important when put into juxtaposition with a statement of the 
Spanish Ambassador upon the same subject. The Spaniards, 
it will be remembered, were at this time not only Elizabeth’s 
allies, but were actually more concerned for her safety than 


1 For the dispatches of de Noailles see A. Teulet, Ae/atéons politiques de la France 

. . avec 1’ Ecosse, 1862, vol. i. These however should be supplemented by the fuller 

MS. collections at the Record Office (Bashet’s Transcripts), and in the Bodleian, 

Carte MSS. No. 88. For Elizabeth’s fear of their intrigues, see Spanish Calendar, 
p. 85, fin. 
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she was,! while they greatly feared and suspected the French. 
Moved by these feelings, the Spanish Ambassador wrote, 
12 July, 1559, to King Philip, concerning the English Catholics, 
“ They are now at last hoping for a remedy from the King of 
France.”? Of plans, negotiations, of any political action, he 
suggests nothing, and the entire silence of the French Ambassa- 
dor on this subject proves, not only that there was no such 
political action, but that the hopes entertained by the English 
Catholics were certainly baseless, even supposing that they 
had any objective existence at all. 

The same conclusion is brought home to us by the apologies 
put forward by Cecil in later years, for having deposed and 
imprisoned the whole bench of Bishops. Had any sort of 
suspicion attached to them of having dealt politically with 
France, he would not have failed to make the most of such a 
good opportunity for accusing them of treason. As it was, he 
was constrained to endeavour to minimize his cruel and arbitrary 
acts, and to excuse them as necessitated by what he called 
the obstinacy of the Bishops. 

The unfriendly action of France against Elizabeth in 1559, 
—it was almost too feeble to be called an attack—was the first 
of many attempts to solve the religious difficulty in England 
by political means. It was also the last time that a French 
Government made any attempt of the sort, and, what is most to 
our purpose, it is clear that it acted without the co-operation of 
the English Catholics. 


Let us now turn to the struggle of Elizabeth with the Popes, 
confining ourselves, as before, to the part in it which the 
English Catholics may have taken. It has, indeed, been said 
that the hostilities were commenced by the Pope, who is 
reported to have formed, in the year 1559, a Grand Papal League, 
by which she and all Protestants were to have been over- 
whelmed. But this fable has already been exploded in these 
pages, as also Cecil’s story that the Pope had actually excom- 
municated the Queen.? They need not detain us now. 

1 ** A queen such that neither she nor any of her council understands the danger 
in which they are, neither does she understand [the value of] your Majesty’s favour 
and aid.” (Alva to Philip, 2 August, 1560, see Pollen, Papa/ Negotiations with Mary 
Queen of Scots, p. 460.) 

2 Fuensanta del Valle, Documentos [néditos, p. 217; cf. Spanish Calendar, p. 85. 

3 THE MONTH, October, 1900; March, 1901. Further examples of Papal 
League rumours will be found in the Spanish Calendar, 1568-69, under the heading 
** Catholic League.” 
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On the other hand, when we consider the circumstances and 
temper of the times, we cannot doubt that there were many 
Catholics at home and abroad who must have desired 
Elizabeth’s excommunication, for she had obviously done 
enough to deserve that censure many times over. But there 
would also be many Catholics who would not wish for an 
immediate sentence against her. There were strong reasons 
to induce the Pope to hold his hand. Elizabeth was not like 
other heresiarchs. Her religious errors seemed to be an 
effect of coquetry, whim, policy. It seemed possible that 
she might at any time marry a Catholic, and return to the 
faith of her fathers. Her health was precarious, and Mary of 
Scotland, the next heir-apparent, was a Catholic. At first, too, 
her persecution, however real, was moderate compared with the 
proceedings of her father, There was not that propaganda of 
Protestantism or those bloody martyrdoms of Catholics which 
so sadly stain Elizabeth’s later years. Moreover, according 
to medieval ideals (and medizvalism was still dominant in 
Catholic Europe), excommunication without deposition was a 
lame and unbecoming procedure. The deposition of Elizabeth, 
however, was not to be thought of, for each of the European 
Powers feared that an injury to England’s independence might 
affect the balance of power in a way injurious to itself. 

It was no wonder then that under the circumstances both 
the Popes and the Catholics should have chosen to avoid acts 
of hostility, and should have taken such measures as they could 
to bring about a peaceful solution of existing difficulties. That 
Paul IV. followed this policy has been already stated, and 
Pius IV., his successor (25 December, 1565), a sincere believer 
in a policy of peace, was not likely to be more aggressive than 
his fiery predecessor. In fact, the first year and a half of his 
reign was spent in endeavours to induce her to send repre- 
sentatives to the Council of Trent. 

As it is not our business to trace the causes which led to the 
failure of the missions of the Abbate Parpaglia and of Girolamo 
Martinengo, but to see whether and to what extent these efforts 
of the Pope moved the English Catholics to act in concert with 
him, we may content ourselves with the briefest statement of 
their movements. 

Vincenzo Parpaglia, Abbot zz commendam of San Solutore 
in Turin, was sent from Rome towards England early in May, 
1560, but on his arrival in Brussels he found himself unable to. 
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proceed. After having made various fruitless endeavours to 
open up communications with England, and having distributed 
300 crowns (475) as Papal alms among the poor English exiles 
in the Low Countries, he returned in October to Rome. When 
the English Catholics found that this mission had failed 
primarily because Philip suspected that it was a covert attempt 
of the French to arrange for Elizabeth’s excommunication, 
they were not a little shocked, and made De Quadra, Bishop 
of Aquila, then Spanish Ambassador in England, aware of 
their disgust. Another envoy, Girolamo Martinengo, was sent 
from Rome in March, 1561, and in April that envoy wrote from 
Brussels requesting a passport, and De Quadra (Philip had by 
this withdrawn his opposition) managed the negotiation so well, 
that for the moment it seemed as though the Catholics were 
going to succeed. The passport was promised, and a house 
was taken for the Papal representative in Greenwich, where the 
Queen might meet him without exciting too much notice. 
But as Martinengo was about to cross from Belgium to England, 
counter-orders arrived refusing him admittance. The attempt 
to win Elizabeth by gentle means had failed, when it seemed 
to be just about to gain their point.! 

Two questions here suggest themselves. First—What was 
the power which made Elizabeth take so long a stride towards 
rejoining the unity of Catholicism? Second,—How was it that 
Cecil foiled the enterprise so dramatically at the very last 
moment ? 

At first sight it would seem that the influence of Spain 
must have been great indeed, seeing that it appeared able to 
induce Elizabeth to take those first steps towards reconciliation, 
which, according to the proverb,“cost” most. But a closer 
study of the situation proves something very different. Spain 
had in fact given up the attempt of endeavouring to check 
the Protestant party by means either of its own power, or 
by the assistance of the English Catholics. Its policy was 
to divide its foes, to raise up in Robert Dudley a rival to 
Cecil, and by playing upon the Queen’s partiality for the 
former to oust Cecil from the supreme control of affairs. 
De Quadra, the Ambassador, was to advocate Elizabeth’s 
marriage with Leicester, Elizabeth was to acknowledge the 
Council of Trent. It was a crooked policy, and though 
De Quadra managed it with masterly skill, it was an unreliable 


1 E. Bekker, Gzessener Studien (1890), v. I—14, I110—124. 
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one, as the event showed. In any case, it was the plainest 
possible confession of weakness. It showed that the Catholic 
party was entirely inefficient as a factor in politics. Too weak 
to be courted by any one, Catholic peers like Lord Montague 
were ere long reduced to the miserable position of followers 
of the Earls of Leicester and Huntingdon.! 

A very interesting feature in this incident of Martinengo’s 
mission is the device of the bogus plot, by which Cecil brought 
it so dramatically to an end, and which he was afterwards to 
use so successfully in his attempts to oppress the Catholic 
party. In this case a priest was discovered at Dover through 
his breviary; his patron, Sir Edward Waldegrave, was arrested 
and thrown into the Tower with other friends, who had assisted 
at Mass in his house. Cecil persuaded the Queen that there 
was a plot against her,? and excited «sufficient Protestant 
agitation to enable him to carry the measure which he desired, 
the sudden refusal of the permit for the Nuncio to enter the 
kingdom. That done he could write off to Throckmorton, 
English Ambassador in France, with no little self-satisfaction 
at having got his own way. “God and the Queen, the one 
by directing, the other by yielding, have ended the matter 
well,” is his modest way of putting it. And yet, “howsoever 
the end is, the way was full of crooks,” amongst which he 
enumerates his device for “rebating the Papist’s humours” 
by “discovering of certain Massmongers [ze priests], and 
punishing them.” Then he adds, with infamous hypocrisy, “I 
take God to record I mean no evil to any of them.”* Yet 
his own correspondence proves that he kept these innocent 
men incarcerated in the Tower and other worse prisons, some 
for months, some for years. . 

Viewed in this aspect the failure of Martinengo’s mission 
vividly illustrates the true position of the Catholic party. Far 
from constituting a danger to the State, or giving any real 
offence, they are harried and maltreated, not so much out of 
sheer cruelty, as to show the Catholic Powers what would 


1 Spanish Calendar, p. 296. On 12 April, 1561, De Quadra gives a long account 
of his ‘‘divide et impera” policy. ‘‘I determined of two evils to choose the least. 
. . . Although this pretended understanding [with Leicester] might somewhat 
damage the Catholic cause, . . . it would damage the Queen much more,” &c., &c. 
(Jézd. p. 192.) De Silva writes in the same sense in 1564, /d7d. p. 369. 

2 “Ta Reyna cree que sea conjura y conspiracion contra ella.” (De Quadra to 
Granvelle, 21 April, 1561 ; Lettenhove, Relations Politiques, p. 557-) 

3 Foreign Calendar, May 18,.1561, p. 187. 
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happen if the least pressure should be put upon the Queen in 
order to restrain her cruelty in enforcing the Act of Uniformity, 
or even if she were asked to take part in an Ccumenical 
Council. It was only by abandoning all hope of surviving 
that the Catholics would be allowed to die in peace. 

After the failure of two Nuncios to enter England, the 
question of Elizabeth’s excommunication entered upon a new 
phase. It was not that Pius IV. had given up all hope, he 
allowed Cardinal d’Este to make fresh proposals to her through 
Moretta in the winter of 1561-62,! and as late as 1564 he 
permitted fresh pacific messages to be sent through Thomas 
Sackville? and there were informal offers by men of lesser 
standing, especially during the various negotiations for marrying 
a Catholic prince. But from 1561 forwards they change their 
relative position to the question of excommunication. Excom- 
munication could not be inflicted until the culprit had in some 
way been reminded of the punishment which awaited her, 
and the two missions, of which we have been speaking, were 
regarded (I think) as sufficient warning. Elizabeth had publicly 
and solemnly shut herself out from the Council, the Council 
ought now publicly and solemnly to exclude her from the 
communion of the Church. Room for pardon there still was, 
of course, and the later go-betweens were looked upon as 
witnesses to this fact. But in the ordinary course of events 
the next step to be taken in her regard was excommunication. 

This is clearly seen in the correspondence which passed 
between the Legates who presided at the Council of Trent 
and the Pope. Now that we have access to the original letters 
on this subject, it is clear that the Pontiff, when he directed 
the Legates to take the matter into consideration, took it 
almost as a matter of course that the Council should publicly 
proceed against her as the most powerful heretic of her day, 
just as the Councils of Nicaea and Chalcedon had proceedea 
against the most notorious heresiarchs of their day. But the 
King of Spain and Emperor of Austria loudly protested. 
They were the monarchs upon whom the responsibility for 
the peace of Europe primarily rested, and the Pope at once 
agreed to do as they wished. Heretics were excommunicated 
in general, Elizabeth’s name in particular was not mentioned. 
The Pope could now urge the King and Emperor with greater 


1 Papal Negotiations, p. 81. 
2 See Maitland, English Historical Review, 1900, No. 60, p. 757. 
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force to intervene once more in behalf of the Catholics. They 
both did so, and Elizabeth answered that she had lately set 
free some of the imprisoned Bishops, and refused to do any 
more.! 

This was the last action taken by Pius IV. in regard to 
the Queen of England. Until the end he never quite lost 
his exaggerated hopes that she might improve, indeed he gave 
public utterance to them in a Consistory held 8th June, 1565.” 
The rebellion against Mary which followed her marriage with 
Darnley will have dulled those expectations, but there is 
nothing to make us think that he despaired of Elizabeth even 
to the end (gth December, 1565). 

St. Pius V., who succeeded on the 7th of January, 1566, was 
a man of very different character from his predecessor. One 
might have foreseen from the first that Elizabeth would sooner 
or later so offend him that he would proceed to excommunicate 
her. But at first there was no perceptible break in the Papal 
policy towards England. When Mary fell into disgrace after 
her marriage with Bothwell, the Pope not only withdrew from 
her all signs of favour, but even after her imprisonment at 
Lochleven, after Langside and the flight into England, he 
forbade his Nuncio to interfere in her behalf, for “his mind 
is still undecided, which of the two Queens was the best.” 

Up to the end of the first decade of Elizabeth’s reign, Papal 
policy towards Elizabeth had been very forbearing, and had 
given her no cause for complaint. That, however, is not so 
pertinent to our particular subject of inquiry as this further 
conclusion. Whereas the Papal correspondence and policy 
would have been sure, sooner or later, to reflect any unrest 
which there might have been among the English Catholics, 
the peaceful course of Papal negotiations throughout these 
years affords a new and strong argument for believing that 
the Catholics themselves had thus far been, as a body, entirely 
peaceful and very long-suffering. 


The next great politician whose plans we have to survey 
is Queen Mary Stuart. We must see whether and how far 
she came between Elizabeth and her Catholic subjects. We 
have already described the unsuccessful attempts of the French 


' Papal Negotiations, pp. 173—178 ; Bridgett, Story of Catholic Hierarchy, p. 43. 
2 Maziere Brady, Episcopal Succession, ii, 327. 
3 Spanish Calendar, p. 599; Papal Negotiations, p. cxxxiii. 
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in 1559 to obtain from Rome a recognition of her rights. That 
the English Catholics would have accepted her at that moment 
appears to be incredible. Nor have we any grounds for thinking 
that they mzght have welcomed her if they had then foreseen 
their future troubles with Elizabeth. Mary’s marriage in France 
was a very great obstacle to her popularity in England. The 
earliest indications that any English Catholic desired her as a 
possible sovereign are two years later in date, and belong 
to the period of her widowhood, when her occupation of 
the English throne no longer implied the rule of a French 
prince in England. Later still, when she had returned 
to Scotland (August, 1561), and shown that she could reign 
peacefully over the most susceptible of Protestants, her prospects 
of succession were still further improved. After this we begin 
to hear that she has a party in England, and her well-wishers 
ere long describe it as numerous, but no one calls it active. In 
January, 1562, Mary’s uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, informed 
the Pope’s Nuncio, Commendone, that the English were 
“attached” to her. When in the following spring the projected 
visit of Mary to England was put off by Cecil, it was reported 
that the Protestants feared a demonstration, possibly a rising in 
her favour. Nevertheless, when Elizabeth was thought to be 
at the point of death, during her attack of small-pox 
(November, 1562), Mary’s name was not put forward as a 
successor, but those of Lady Catherine Grey and Lord 
Huntingdon, and more remarkable still the Catholics seem 
to have supported these, instead of working for a Catholic 
candidate for the throne.!. This, however, may only have been 
due to despair of Mary’s success in urging her claim.” 

The reasons, however, which made Mary’s cause popular, 
continued to act with increasing effect. In March, 1563, 
De Quadra thought the Catholic party in England which 
favoured her succession, stronger than that which desired a 
Protestant heir to the throne. Cecil’s futile manceuvres to get 
Parliament to exclude her were also tending rather to her 
favour than to her disadvantage? Not long after this Mary’s 
clever but unscrupulous minister, Lethington, came to London, 
and succeeded in winning De Quadra to support the showy but 
really impracticable match between Mary and Don Carlos, 


} Papal Negotiations, pp. 60, 111 ; Spanish Calendar, pp. 249, 263, 297. 
2 bid. p. 268. 
3 Jbid. p. 311. 
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Prince of Spain. One of the arguments he used to forward the 
suit was to extol Mary’s influence with the English Catholics ; 
he even professed to have lists of “Catholics and others, who 
could raise troops in her service.”! But Lethington’s unveracity 
at all times, and especially on this occasion, deprive his state- 
ment of almost all its force, except that of representing the 
most favourable estimate of Mary’s influence which was likely 
to carry credit. De Quadra himself desired that an English 
gentleman, who might represent the English Catholics, should 
be sent to Mary at once (26th June, 1563), but the Ambassador 
himself sickened and died soon after, and the unseasonable 
match with Don Carlos, in which he had unwarily entangled 
himself, was allowed to fall into oblivion. We know nothing 
of the representative English Catholic who was to go to 
Mary, unless perhaps we identify him with the Earl of Lennox, 
the father of Darnley, whose return began to be talked of 
at this period. Lennox, however, was not the representative 
of the English Catholics, but of his own interests, which were 
soon to be linked only too closely with Queen Mary’s. 

Before we come to the tragic period of Mary’s fall, it may be 
well to remember that the English Catholics of those days had 
no reason to believe that Mary—if she did succeed to the 
English throne (say in the year 1565, when she was most 
popular)—would have come as a champion of the Pope. Her 
subsequent sufferings brought out virtues in her, which are now 
extremely evident, but were then hardly discernible. At the 
period of which we are now writing she appeared to the world 
as a Catholic indeed, but as a Catholic opportunist. She had 
governed Scotland through Murray and Lethington, and it was 
only to be expected that she would have governed England 
through Cecil and Bacon. She would have surrounded herself 
by the moderate Protestants like the Howards and the Sidneys. 
In time, no doubt, she might have altered a good deal. The 
era of toleration and religious liberty might have begun some 
centuries before it actually dawned, but she would not have 
risked any sudden changes either in foreign or domestic policy. 
English interests would of course have predominated in her 
counsels.” 

We do not find that Mary ever intrigued or sought to 
intrigue with the English Catholics before her marriage with 
Darnley. There were certainly moments during the revolutions 

1 Spanish Calendar, p. 346. 2 Papal Negotiations, p. 252. 
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by which that marriage was so soon followed, when she would 
have been glad to annoy Elizabeth if she could. She did, in 
fact, encourage Elizabeth’s enemy, the great Irish chief, O’Neil. 
But that, after all, was not the same thing as fostering 
resistance in England itself, and in spite of temptations to take 
revenge, she seems to have ever remembered, what was 
undoubtedly true, what Philip of Spain was ever repeating to 
her, that a peaceful policy was for her the safest and most 
direct means of obtaining the throne of England. 

Mary’s marriage with Darnley presumably strengthened to 
some not inconsiderable extent the ties of sympathy between 
her and the English Catholics. Darnley was perhaps the nearest 
male heir to the English throne, and this gave him at once 
a position of no little importance. The Spanish Ambassador 
lets us see that some English Catholics had long looked to him 
as to a possible saviour. That they really gave him any 
assistance, however, is nowhere on record, though I dare say 
that, if his mother, Lady Margaret Lennox, had been left 
at liberty, she would have effected some diversion in his 
favour, for she was an able and devoted diplomatist. Elizabeth, 
however, promptly consigned her to the Tower, and none of 
Darnley’s other friends durst show him any favour. 

It appears, then, that in point of fact the English Catholics 
were not concerned in any of these struggles in Scotland, 
out of which Mary at first emerged victorious. To put the 
same thing in a different way, they attempted no diversions 
against Elizabeth to prevent her from assisting Mary’s rebels: 
If they contributed nothing to Mary’s victories, they had cer- 
tainly no responsibility for her fall. The news of the murder 
of Darnley was followed very soon by rumours of Mary’s 
complicity. These seem to have been at first believed, so the 
Spanish Ambassador writes, by the former well-wishers of 
Darnley, but rejected by the old friends of Mary. Mary’s 
credit, however, was “greatly weakened” by the event in the 
minds of all Catholics. For the first two months after the 
murder “the heretics wished to defame Mary and separate her 
from her friends” in England. But the latter “say they are 
sure . . . that the Queen was in no way cognizant.” Finally, 
however, when she married Bothwell, all “were disgusted, 
particularly those who had hoped that religion here [in England}, 
might be restored through her instrumentality.”! 

1 Spanish Calendar, pp. 623, 637, 639. 
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There is no reason to follow Mary’s story further. The end 
of Elizabeth’s first decade found the Scottish Queen still in 
deep disgrace, while an inquiry was commencing at York, in 
which, as her enemies alleged, she would be overwhelmed with 
the proofs of guilt. How the accusers overshot themselves, and 
did so much to give Mary’s cause a new start, belongs to the 
next period of our history. In the period which is under 
review, Mary comes before us at first, perhaps, as an enemy, 
then as the hope, then as the despair of the English Catholics, 
but she is always distant, always foreign, never, I think, an 
object of enthusiastic loyalty. At the close of the decade she 
has come into their midst, and the next period will show how 
soon her magnetic personal influence, added to the spectacle of 
her sufferings, could awaken new life in a party, which, however 
admirable for tenacity, has so far been quiet and unadventure- 
some in the extreme. 


The length to which this article has already run warns 
me that I must be briefest, where I might say most. Of no 
European Power of this period do we know so much as about 
Spain, and Major Hume’s most useful Spanzsh (or Szmancas) 
Calendars place in our hands the most reliable information 
on the relations of Spain to England in a very handy form. 
Though it would be easy under these circumstances to be full, 
it will in practice be also easy to be concise. Whereas before 
it was necessary to examine each political event in succession 
before we could make sure of its bearing on the Catholic party, 
we may now go directly to the point, and pick out from the 
Ambassadors’ dispatches those particular passages which relate 
to the English Catholics in particular, without troubling our- 
selves to survey in detail the whole of the policy of King 
Philip towards Elizabeth. 

As to this, suffice it to say in general that it was, above all 
things, peaceful throughout the whole ten years. He improvi- 
dently allowed Elizabeth to commence her reign by obtain- 
ing a superiority over France, which was the stepping-stone 
to her future greatness. By ensuring the silence of Rome, by 
maintaining a neutrality favourable to England (winking at our 
obtaining munitions of war from Flanders), but hostile to 
France (refusing them the lease or loan of ships), he enabled 
Elizabeth to expel the French from Scotland, and this led 
directly to the victory of the Reformation throughout these 
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islands. With this victory Philip’s own power, of course, 
declined. We have seen how his Ambassador was soon 
reduced to a humiliating alliance with Leicester, and when 
at the close of our decade Leicester himself surrendered to 
Cecil’s predominance, the influence of the Ambassador sank 
to the lowest. 

The policy of Philip towards the English Catholics corres- 
ponded to the power he possessed. At first the Conde de Feria 
had remonstrated clearly and strongly. De Quadra had taken 
a milder tone, De Silva had to be more diplomatic still. They 
pleaded for the Catholic prisoners, they remonstrated against 
the persecuting laws. They effected little, and had to content 
themselves with the thought that matters would have gone 
worse still with the Catholics, but for their intervention. 

From all this it is very clear that the Spaniards were in no 
position and in no mood to invite the Catholics to resist their 
Sovereign. On the contrary, we find them constantly and 
uniformly preaching patience. In 1564, for instance, De Silva 
writes : 


I have advised the Catholics to avoid all occasion for such accusa- 
tions [z.¢., for being accused of speaking against the Queen], as it is not 
prudent to offend her. Rather let them treat matters which are not 
against their conscience with moderation and reserve, since they owe to 
God a respect for superiors. Even if they had the strength to resist 
them with arms in their hands, it would not be wise to do so, and much 
less now that they are in such evident peril. 


What shows the peculiarity of the situation in England is 
the way in which the Ambassador often goes on almost 
immediately to suggest that, although he does preach patience, 
it is also tempting to think of the facility with which a different 
line of action might be followed. Three weeks after the above 
letter he wrote: 


The number of Catholics is always growing. . . . Certainly if they 
[the Protestants] knew or had any suspicion that the reduction of the 
country to the Faith was to be undertaken in earnest by those who 
could do it, there would not be much difficulty. The alarm is great, 
and with good reason, seeing the current of feeling, and the dissensions 
among themselves and other troubles.” 


Thus did the first years of Elizabeth’s reign roll by. The 
Ambassadors’ dispatches are full of particulars about prisons 


1 Spanish Calendar, p. 389. 2 Jbid, p. 390. 
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crowded with Catholics, the deposition of Catholic magistrates 
and Bishops, the passing of persecuting measures, the multi- 
plied fines, the ruin of Catholic families, the exile of churchmen 
and of devout layfolk. The diplomatists can only remonstrate 
with the Queen, and encourage the Catholics with delusive 
hopes. The Spaniards are not seen to advantage, but the 
evidence concerning the political quiescence of the English 
Catholics is complete. There were, indeed, during this period, 
a few individuals who did not resemble the main body. There 
were exiles, for instance, such as Nicholas Sander, who is now 
known to have advocated a certain measure of resistance. 
There was the obscure case of Arthur Pole, who may have 
wished to cause disturbance. I shall return to them later. But 
upon the whole, when we survey all the evidence at our disposal 
for ascertaining the real position and policy of the English 
Catholics towards Elizabeth, during the first ten years of her 
reign, we are confronted with a very complete and cogent 
body of proofs that our co-religionists were, during the whole of 
this period, uniformly almost monotonously patient, law-abiding, 
and inoffensive. 
J. H. POLLEN. 
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V.—THE ANGELUS. 


III. COMPLINE OR CURFEW BELL—WHICH ? 


FATHER BRIDGETT, Mr. Waterton, and other authorities, while 
connecting the beginnings of the Angelus with the ringing of 
the curfew bell, have not neglected to notice that the origin 
of this pious practice has also been assigned to an ordinance 
of the Franciscan General, St. Bonaventure. It is mentioned, 
says Mr. Waterton,! in the Acts of the Canonization of this 
Saint, that he exhorted his brethren to greet our Lady when 
the bell rang after Compline, because it was in the evening at 
that hour that the Angel, according to pious tradition, is 
believed to have first saluted her. The ordinance, if not the 
reason for it, seems to rest on satisfactory evidence, for it 
appears in the following concise shape in the Chronica XX/V. 
Generalium: “In the year 1263, a General Chapter was held at 
Pisa. And it was decreed . . . that the friars in their discourses 
should induce the people when the bell rang at Compline, to 
offer salutation to Blessed Mary some few times, because it is 
the opinion of several grave doctors, that she was greeted by 
the Angel at this hour.” Other texts of the same Chronicle are 
more precise, and specify that, “when the bell rings after 
Compline, the people are devoutly to kneel and to say the 
Ave Maria thrice.” A second entry occurs under the year 
1269, where again there is a difference of reading, the manner 
of salutation being left vague in some manuscripts, while in 
others a triple repetition of the Hail Mary is specified.2, While 
the Franciscan editors of the Chronicle incline to the view that 


1 Pietas Mariana Britannica, p. 143. 

* * Anno MCCLXIII. fuit Pisis generale capitulum celebratum. Et statutum fuit 

- quod fratres in sermonibus populum inducerent ut in Completorio, pulsante 
campana, beatam Mariam aliquibus vicibus salutarent, quia aliquorum solemnium 
doctorum est opinio quod illa hora ipsa fuit per Angelum salutata.” (Chronica XXJV. 
Generalium, p. 329; Analecta Franciscana, iii. p. 329.) Other MSS., ‘‘cum post 
Completorium pulsatur campana devote genua flectant et dicant ter Ave Maria.” 
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there was only one such ordinance, and that, too, in the later 
of the two years to which it is referred, there seems no reason 
to doubt that such an instruction was really given, and that the 
pious practice described was recommended as a devotion for 
the people, and not merely for the friars themselves. Whether 
the bell was a bell which summoned the friars to Compline or 
a bell which rang at its conclusion, seems by no means clear 
from the text, but the latter practice had obviously come to 
prevail at a later period, or we should not find the reading 
post completorium in the manuscripts of more recent date. 
Moreover, some analogies drawn from the practice of other 
Orders strongly support this conclusion. To begin with the 
latest, Martene cites the customs of the Bursfeld Reform at 
the close of the fifteenth century, which prescribes that at the 
end of Compline all the monks, either kneeling or profoundly 
inclined according to the ecclesiastical season, are to recite the 
Pater noster, Ave Maria, and Credo, and “that at the sound of 
the bell (ad sonitum campane@) they prostrate themselves and 
say the Ave Maria thrice.”4 In 1342,a similar custom was 
introduced among the Carthusians, “in order to gain the 
Indulgence,”? which seems to be that granted by John XXII. 
Moreover, if we leave out of account the nature of the prayer 
recited, and fix our minds simply on the triple ringing of a bell 
at the close of Compline as a signal for some special supplica- 
tion, there can be no doubt that the practice, at least in isolated 
instances, can be traced back to a very remote antiquity. The 
Customs of St. Denis may probably be regarded as contem- 
poraneous with the lifetime of St. Bonaventure, and there we 
find it enjoined, “that after Compline a Prior shall ring a bell 
thrice for a short space, and then let the prayers be said by all.” 
And much older than this, in certain MS. customs of German 
origin, belonging to the close of the tenth century, it is laid 
down that “when Compline is finished, the children first of 
all say the three prayers, and after that the Abbot rings a bell 
‘*Anno MCCLXIX. vel circa hic Generalis generale capitulum celebravit in quo fuit 
definitum qd ob reverentiam Virginis quolibet sabbato cantetur solemniter una 
Missa. Ad cujus etiam honorem fratres populo predicent quod quando auditur 
campana Completorii ipsa Virgo beata aliquoties salutatur.” (p. 351.) Upon the 
word ‘‘campana” the editor remarks: ‘‘ Nota, & ZN MSS. continuant: ‘ major 
conventus trina vice dicatur Ave Maria.’ Probabilius igitur ista ordinatio hoc anno 
videtur esse facta et non a. 1263 de quo cftr supra, p. 329, n. 4.” 
1 Cited by Martene, De Antiguis Ecclesia Ritibus, vol. iv. p. 39. 


2 Le Couteulx, Annales Ordinis Carthusiensis, iii. p. 528. 
3 Martene, De Antiguis Ecclesia Ritibus, vol. iv. p. 39. 
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(¢éntinnabulum), and pours forth the three prayers together with 
his brethren.”? 

This last quotation, it will be observed, takes us back to 
a date long before the Conquest, and contemporary with 
St. Dunstan, or at any rate St. Athelwold. In the Regularis 
Concordia, or Monastic Rule, commonly attributed to the former 
but really the work of the latter, we find an example of these 
three orationes, and may discover that this particular addition 
to the service of Compline was something more than a mere 
perfunctory formula, consisting as it did of five psalms in all, 
a number of “preces” or responses,” and the “three prayers,” 
properly so called, of substantial length. There is, it is true, 
no mention of any bell after Compline, either in the Concordia 
itself, or in the Anglo-Saxon version, or in Abbot AéIfric’s 
summary and gloss. But on the two other occasions on which 
the ¢riva oratio is said, ze. before night Matins, and before 
the morning Office, Prime in winter and Terce in summer, it 
is expressly mentioned that the bell is rung till the choir 
children come and say this same triple prayer like the elder 
monks,’ though not at the same time with them. The bell is 
called ¢intinnabulum, but the context and the Saxon version 
seem to show that no distinction is made between this and any 
other word for bell. It would be quite rash to infer from the 
diminutive that a small handbell is meant. There can be little 
doubt that this ¢vzza oratio, specially dedicated to the Blessed 
Trinity, morning and evening, was regarded in the light of 
morning and night prayers, both for the choir children and for 
the monks themselves.* 


| Tbid. 

2 Omni die ter faciende sunt orationes tres in oratorio,—tres in nocte audito 
primo signo, tres ante primam tota estate, et in hieme ante tertiam, tres post com- 
pletorium—cum compunctione spiritali ac benedictione commendantes se Domino 
et aspergentes se aqua sanctificante et lectulos eorum omni nocte.” (Obedientiary Rolls 
of St. Swithun’s, p. 175.) This is from the letter of Alfric. Cf. Udalric of Cluny, 
Migne, P.Z. vol. 149, pp. 667, 748. 

3 «Et donec quidem pueri introeant ecclesiam unum continuatim pulsetur 
tintinnabulum (the Anglo-Saxon version is: s¢ gehringed belle).” (Logeman’s text 
printed in Azg/ia, Band. xiii. p. 310.) Moreover, the parallel between the Concordia 
and the German Customs printed by Martene is so close, that the bell which is 
mentioned explicitly in the latter case, may perhaps be taken for granted in the former. 

* “ Finito completorio, et ad ultimum more solito ‘Miserere mei Deus’ decantato, 
addantur duo psalmi ‘ Deus in adjutorium meum’ et ‘ Levavi’ pro Rege, et Regina, 
et benefactoribus. Finito completorio, ut, in ultima hora canonica uti in exordio, 
Sancte Trinitatis et individuz Unitatis reverentia legitime a servulis exhibeatur 
Catholicis, agant primum pueri tres orationes, post pueros agant fratres.”’ (Regularis 
Concordia, in Anglia, xvi. Pp. 394.) 
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Again, Manegold of Lauterbach drew up Constitutions for 
the Black Canons of Marbach, in Alsace, in the first half of 
the twelfth century. By these it is prescribed that at the end 
of Compline “the triple prayer is to be said by all,” although 
the words which follow seem to represent this exercise as not 
of strict obligation. Another Black Canon, Peter de Honestis, 
of the Monastery of St. Mary de Portu, near Ravenna, is still 
more explicit regarding these “triple prayers (terne@ orationes) 
at night before Matins, in the morning before Prime, and in 
the evening after Compline,”! and in connection with those said 
after Compline, he suggests that Christ our Lord on the night 
of His Passion took three disciples with Him after supper and 
went out to the Garden of Olives, where He offered to His 
Father a triple prayer that He might be saved from the snares 
of the Jews.” 

At a much later epoch among the same Canons Regular, 
we find in the famous Constitutions of Windesheim, compiled 
in the first half of the fifteenth century, an explicit instruction 
both for the triple bell and the three Hail Marys, which are to 
be said after the Antiphon of our Lady.® 

All things considered, I am distinctly of opinion that Dom 
Martene’s suggestion ought not to be peremptorily rejected as 
impossible. There is much to recommend the likelihood that 
the triple bell and the triple Hail Mary of the fifteenth century 
are ultimately derived from the “triple prayer,” which can be 
traced back to a time earlier than the Conquest. The fact 
that this “triple prayer” existed in the morning as well as in 
the evening, would for one thing explain how the morning 
Ave Maria, which in some places seems to have been as ancient 
as that rung in the evening, first came about. 

But before we draw any final conclusions, it would be well to 
glance at the evidence which is stated to connect the Ave Maria 
explicitly with the curfew. Whatever may be said in favour 
of the somewhat shadowy approval of the evening Angelus 
by Pope Gregory IX. (1227—1241), or even by his predecessor, 
Honorius, we find in this case no mention of the curfew. 
Equally vague, as regards the question which now concerns us, 

1 Amort, Vetus Disciplina Canonicorum, Pp. 400. 

2 Amort, l.c., p. 369 and p. 373 (cap. 7 and cap. 17). 

3 **Deinde benedictione data statim antiphona de Beata Virgine cantatur, qua 
terminata cum versiculo et collecta ad laudem et gloriam ejusdem Virginis, trina 


pulsatio parva fiat et a singulis ter Ave Maria dicitur.” (Amort, Vetes Disctplina, 


p. 580.) 
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is the inscription on the tomb of Bonvesin da Riva, who died 
about 1314, and is said to have introduced the ringing of the 
Ave Maria in the city of Milan and its neighbourhood. The 
inscription runs thus: 
MM HIC JACET 
F. BONVICINUS DE RIPA 
DE ORDINE TERTIO HUMILIATORUM 
DOCTOR IN GRAMMATICA 
QUI CONSTRUXIT HOSPITALE DE LEONIANO 
QUI COMPOSUIT MULTA VULGARIA 
QUI PRIMUS FECIT PULSARI CAMPANAS AD AVE MARIA 
MEDIOLANI ET IN COMITATU. 
DICATUR AVE MARIA PRO ANIMA EJUS.! 

There is perhaps some foundation for treating seriously a 
rather extravagant story which the Bollandists believe to 
preserve some fragments of historical truth, and according to 
which Pope Clement V.,? when at Carpentras, ¢. 1314, was so 
much impressed by a miraculous occurrence reported to him 
concerning some such practice, that he ordered the bell to be 
rung for the Hail Mary after Compline, and gave Indulgences, 
which his successor, John XXII., increased. But whatever the 
probabilities in this case, the first undoubted fact which we 
reach regarding any Papal authorization of the Azgelus is 
connected with John XXII. in 1318, who approving a custom 
already established, as he says, in the diocese of Saintes and 
other places, grants 10 days’ Indulgence to those “who in the 
evening recite the Hail Mary three times on bended knee after 
hearing the sound of the bell.”* “In the evening,” is a very 
vague phrase, neither is a second decree of the same Pope, 
addressed in 1327 from Avignon to the people of Rome, with 
the object of recommending this practice, much more explicit. 
He says that the bell is to be rung each evening at dusk 
(in quolibet noctis crepusculo), and that the faithful on hearing 
the sound should recite the Hail Mary. So far we have not 
met the word curfew, and the first example of it in this 
connection seems to be an English one, found in the Register 
of John de Stratford, Bishop of Winchester, 1324, who says 
in a pastoral instruction to his flock— 

1 Riva, 7vattato det Mest, Preface, p. vi. Bologna, 1872. 

2 <*Tum Papa jussit ut post completorium pulsaretur ad Ave Maria et decem 
dies indulgentiarum concessit.. . . Postea Papa Joannes . . . concesserunt similiter 
indulgentias que tandem ad Ixx dies ascenderunt.” This was written down before 
1374. (4A4.SS. Oct. vol. vii. p. I11I.) 

3 Raynaldi, ad. an. 1318, § 58. 

* Raynaldi, ad an. 1327, § 54. 
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Desiring therefore to give cause to our diocesans to obtain those 
heavenly joys, we exhort you all that every day, when you hear the 
three short interrupted peals of the bell, at the beginning of the 
curfew (or in places where you do not hear it, at vesper-time or night- 
fall) you say with all possible devotion, kneeling wherever you may be, 
the Angelic Salutation three times at each peal, so as to say it nine 
times in all. He adds an Indulgence of forty days.' 


Another example reaches us from Wells very shortly 
afterwards, 1331, in the time of Dean Goddeley : 


The Roman Pontiff [he says] to the honour of our Blessed Lady 
has appointed that in the cathedral church shortly before curfew 
(ignitegium) three strokes should be struck at three several times upon 
the great bell in quick succession (guas¢ continuas) that all Catholics 
upon hearing them may bend their knees to the earth and say three 
times devoutly the Salutation of the Blessed Virgin, to wit, Ave Maria, 
and to all those who so do in whatsoever place they may be the 
Pontiff has conceded generous Indulgences. We ordain therefore 
[concludes the Dean] that these ringings in future shall take place at 
the times and in the manner aforesaid.” 


In like manner, numerous examples may be quoted at this 
period from most countries of Europe,? but most of these 
decrees, even when they mention the curfew, seem to dissociate 
the Ave bell from it. The book, De Laudibus Papie, quoted 
in my last article, which was written at Avignon in 1331, 
makes this point very clear. 


Every evening [it says] after the signal for the Salutation of our 
Lady, with some little interval between (mediante aliquo intervallo), 
the bell known as the Toper’s bell (campana bibitorum) is rung, after 
which drinking in the taverns is forbidden and they may no longer 
remain open. 

A similar distinction is drawn in the same place between 
the morning curfew, which gives leave to go abroad, and the 


1 Stratford, Reg. MS. f. 5; Bridgett, p. 481, who unfortunately does not give 
the Latin. 

2 Reynolds, Wells Statutes, p. 75. 

% Here are two Spanish examples : 

**Ttem statuimus . . . quod quotidie in crepusculo faciant pulsari campanane 
unum parum et quod moneant et inducant parrochianos suos quod illa hora dicant ad 
honorem B. Mariz Virg. ter salutationem suam flexis genibus; et qui hoc fecerint 
Dominus Episcopus dat eis viginti dies de indulgentia.” (Ordinationes pro Choro 
Ecclesiz Majoricensis, A.D. 1332; Villanueva, Viage, vol. xxi. p. 308, cf. p. 188.) 

‘*En 1322 establecieron el toque de campana al anochecer, para que todos rezasen 
de rodillas una Ave Maria fro salute ac pace animarum et corporum, ac fertilitate 
et conservatione fructuum terre.” (Villanueva, Viage, vi. p. 97.) Unfortunately, 
Villanueva does not give the text of this decree, which in prescribing one Hail Mary 
is singular. 
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recently introduced custom of ringing a bell after this for the 
morning Ave. 

Some of the canon lawyers also touch on this subject, 
e.g. John Calderini, in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
says: 

Often have I been consulted, whether in time of Interdict, the bells 
may be rung for the Ave Maria, as bya laudable custom, is wont to 
be done in the evening (de sero) and in some places also in the 
morning. The answer should be in the affirmative, because this 
salutation of the glorious Virgin is not a function peculiar to any Order 
(in the hierarchy), but, on the contrary, it is known to have been 
introduced principally for lay folks, so that the rule above quoted does 
not bind in such a case.! 


This decision is quoted nearly a century later by another 
canonist, Nicholas de Plowe, in these terms: “In time of interdict 
the bell for saying the prayer for peace, to wit, the Ave Maria, 
either morning or evening, may still be rung, according to John 
Calderinus.”? And in this solution St. Antoninus of Florence 
(De Interdicto), also concurs, who had similarly before him the 
words of Calderinus, and speaks like him of the “ringing of 
the bell for the Ave Maria in the evening, and in some places 
in the morning.”® 

Calderini’s allusion to the morning bell, and his statement 
that it was rung for layfolks, in which he closely agrees with 
St. Bonaventure, seem to me particularly worthy of note. 

Turning to the Councils of a somewhat later date, but 
belonging to the same century, we find the evening Ave more 
and more insisted upon, but still no attempt to define accurately 
the occasion for ringing it. There is, however, a strongly worded 
decree of the Council of Sens, 1346, mentioning the curfew, but 
in vague language (tempore seu hora ignitegit): “ Also by the 
authority of the same Council we ordain that the Constitution 
made by Pope John XXII., about saying the Ave Maria thrice 
at the time or hour of curfew, be inviolably observed, to which 
practice also, by the same Constitution, a certain Indulgence 
is granted.” The Council further concedes an Indulgence of 
thirty days for those who at this time say a Pater and Ave for 

1 Joan. Cald. De /nterdictis, §97. In T7ractatus Tractatuum. Venice, 1584, vol. 
xiv. fol. 330, v°. He speaks of the dAzgelus as campane pro Ave Maria. 

* “Tempore interdicti potest campana pulsari pro dicenda oratione pro pace, scil. 
Ave Maria, sive de mane sive de sero, secundum Joan, Cald.” (Zvactatus 7ractatuum, 


vol. xiv. fol. 334, § 12.) 
3 Jbid. fol. 341 r°, § 42. 
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the Church, the King, the Royal Family, and the welfare of 
the kingdom. At Tréguier in Brittany, in 1334,'! the Bishop 
ordered that the bell should be rung three times defore curfew, 
with an interval between each ringing long enough to allow 
the Hail Mary to be recited. At Nantes, c. 1370, the hour is 
specified more clearly as “that of the zguztegium, which is 
called in French couvre-feu.” Very many episcopal enactments 
might be quoted at this period from Scandinavia * to Hungary, 
and from Hungary to Spain. Indeed it might be urged that 
the two last-named countries were among the first to become 
familiarized with the practice. Father Kneller, in some 
extremely valuable materials contributed to the discussion of 
our present topic, calls attention to a synodal ordinance of 
Esztergom, in Hungary, assigned to the year 1307, which is 
the oldest ecclesiastical constitution in favour of the Angelus 
that has yet been produced. Without quoting the whole 
decree, I may note that the Bishop speaks of himself as acting 
upon the advice and with the approval of his fellow-Bishops, 
that he describes the custom as already firmly established in 
many different localities, and that he directs the whole body 
of the clergy who have authority over the churches of the 
diocese to see that the bell be rung every evening at dusk, 
upon which signal all the faithful are to say three Hail Marys. 
An Indulgence of ten days is added.* 

I am able to supplement this early example with another 
ordinance which I have recently come upon, belonging to the 
opposite corner of Europe, and seemingly passed in the same 
year or the year after. It is assigned by Villanueva to 1308, 
and emanated from Ponce de Aquilanido, Bishop of Lérida, in 
Spain. The Bishop’s latinity is rather involved, but this is what 
he says : 


Moreover, to the honour of the most Blessed and Glorious Virgin, 
with the approval of the holy synod, we enact that every day in all the 
parish churches of the city and of our diocese, after Compline of the 


1 Martene, 7hesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, iv. 600. 

? See, for instance, Langebek, Aevum Danicarum Scriptores, vol. i. p. 320, a 
decree about saying the Hail Mary: ad sonitum serotinum campane Marie Virginis. 
For Bohemia there is a comparatively late injunction in a Council of Prague of 1374. 
See A. Bohmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Fifth Series, vol. xii. 1863. 

3 The phrase used of the ringing is somewhat curious, ad éxstar tintinnabuli 
campanam sonari factant, quo signo audito. &c. (See C. A. Kneller, Zettschrift f. 
K. Theologic, 1901, p. 353- Cf. Knauz Nandor, Monumenta Ecclesie Strigoniensis, 


ii. 574.) 


. 
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day, sung as the shades of night are falling, when the bell is tolled or 
pealed for a while with three intervals, and all faithful Christians 
hearing it fall upon their knees, wherever they may be, supposing 
always that this is possible and decent, saluting three times the Blessed 
Virgin by reciting the Ave AZaria in her reverence and honour, in order 
that she who is our Advocate may intercede with our Lord Jesus Christ, 
her Son, for all Christian people, that He may shield them from all 
evil and wickedness and bestow health of body and soul, We in such 
case . . . grantand concede, an Indulgence of 40 days to all who are 
truly contrite and have confessed their sins, &c. ! 


The reader will note from the wording of this decree how 
closely the usage seems to be bound up with the recitation of 
Compline, and how the Bishop seems to assume that the bell 
was already wont to be rung in three peals with pauses 
between, while the people greeted the signal with Hail Marys. 
We may add also one further reference to an early German 
example, seemingly the earliest which that country has pre- 
served, wherein a synod assembled at Breslau in 1331 ordain 
that henceforth in every parish church of that region the bell 
is to be rung daily in the evening as it grows dark, three times, 
with short intervals between, upon hearing which all the 
faithful are to kneel down and say the Hail Mary, “ praying 
for the well-being of the Church and the peace of our land.”” 

It is clear from what has preceded that some sort of evening 
Angelus was in existence before the time of Pope John XXII., 
but the statement regarding St. Bonaventure and Compline, the 
early decrees of 1307 and 1308, and the legendary story of 
Clement V., do not quite exhaust the evidence which is 
available. We must not overlook the testimony of the existing 
medizval bells, for although its value is hard to gauge, there 
is enough of it to form a very reasonable presumption in favour 


1 * Tnsuper ad honorem Beatissimz Virginis gloriose, sancta approbante sinodo, 
sthatuhymus [szc] quod singulis diebus per ecclesias pariochiales civitatis et diocesis 
nostre, post completorium in crepusculo noctis de die, cum pulsetur seu repiquetur 
[séc] cimbalum aliquantolum per tres pausas, et quilibet fidelis audiens ubicunque 
fuerit flectet genua, si tamen ei possibile fuerit et honestum, et salutet ter Beatam 
Virginem dicendo Ave Maria, etc., in ejus reverentiam et honorem, ut ipsa que 
advocata nostra est intercedat apud Dominum nostrum Jhesum Christum filium suum 
pro cuncto populo christiano, ut ipsum ab omni malo custodiat et eidem salutem 
corporis et anim conferre dignetur, Nos vero,” &c. . . . The Indulgence follows. 
(Villanueva, Viage Literario a las Iglesias de Espafta, vol. xvi. pp. 323 and 157.) 

2 “Tribus vicibus ad unam partem brevibus intervallis campana pulsetur.” 
Ad unam partem perhaps means that the bell is not to be swung so as to give a 
double ring. (Hartzbeim, Conci/ia Germania, tom. iv. p. 517; Binterim, Denkwurdig- 
keiten, vol. vii.p. i. p. 132.) 
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of the earlier date, even if this evidence stood alone. Of course, 
thirteenth century bells are rare, but there is quite a fair pro- 
portion of those that still survive which suggest some connection 
with the ringing of the Ave Maria. 

One of the earliest inscribed bells in Germany is that at 
Helfta, near Eisleben, which is dated 1234, and which bears the 
inscription— 

AVE MARIA GRATIA PLENA, DOMINUS TECUM.? 


An early French bell at Moissac, 1270, though it itself bears the 
name Pau/us, contains an invocation to our Lady, Salve Regina 
Misericordie@, the first words of the antiphon which is said after 
Compline, and upon which, as I believe, the pealing of the Ave 
Maria immediately followed. At Santo Domingo de la Palma, 
in Majorca, there is a bell of 1308, which bears this inscription :* 


AVE MARIA, GRACIA PLENA, DOMINUS TECUM. ANNO DOMINI MCCCVIII. 
JHESU BONE PRAECE DOMINICI PRASTA NOS GRATOS EFFICI. AMEN. 


The oldest known bell with a German inscription is at Ersingen, 
in Wurtemberg.’ This also is older than the time of John XXIL., 
and seems to have been intended as an Angelus bell, for it 
appeals directly to Mary: 


O MARIA, GOTES CELLE, HAB IN HUOT, WAS ICH UBER SCHELLE, 
ANNO DOMINI MCCCVI, 


So, again, at Liitau a bell undated, but seemingly belonging 
to the latter half of the thirteenth century, bears this motto :° 


AD TE VOX EGO SUM VIRGO REINE (vegina) POLORUM. 


We may, no doubt, wisely hesitate to recognize all these as 
necessarily consecrated to one definite purpose, as Angelus 
bells, but the tenor of their inscriptions is closely analogous 


1 The need of verifying statements of fact, even when made by specialists, is 
strikingly illustrated by a passage in the Anglish Bells and Bell Lore of the late 
Mr. T. North, F.S.A. The writer states that Roger de Norton, c. 1290, gave a bell 
to St. Alban’s, ‘‘to be struck every night at the hour of curfew,” and that this bell 
bore the inscription, MISSI DE CELIS HABEO NOMEN GABRIELIS, a fact which would 
of course go far to prove the identity of the curfew and the Anmge/ws. Unfortunately 
the writer has got hopelessly mixed. It is quite true that Roger de Norton gave a 
curfew bell to St. Alban’s Abbey, ¢. 1290, but this bell was called Amphibalus, not 
Gabriel. On the other hand, it is equally true that there is a bell in the clock-tower 
of St. Alban’s Zowm, bearing the inscription named, but this bell dates only from the 
early part of the sixteenth century. (See Stahlschmidt and North, Be//s of Hertford.) 

2 Otto, Glockenkunde, p. 122. 

3 Viollet le Duc, Dictionnaire, iii. 283. 

4 Villanueva, Viage, vol. xxii. p. 248. 5 Otto, Glockenkunde, p. 119. 

6 R. Haupt, Lavendburg, i. p. 109. 
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to what we find in the undoubted Gabriel or Angelus bells of 
a somewhat later date. For instance, upon a fourteenth century 
bell at Wotton, Surrey, we read :! 


ORA MENTE PIA PRO NOBIS VIRGO MARIA, 


or at Saalfeld, Germany :? 
A.D. MCCCLIII. NON EGO CESSO PIAM SONITU LAUDARE MARIAM. 


While the Ave in various contracted forms meets us in quite 
a multitude of the earliest English bells.° 

If, then, the whole evidence be reviewed, I feel strongly 
drawn towards the conclusion that in deciding the problems of 
the origin of the Axge/us, we must look primarily to the usages 
customary from a very early date in religious communities 
after the recitation of Compline. To the Zyriza Oratio of the 
Saxon monks, I think we must attribute that threefold 
character which is still conspicuous in the Angelus, as we 
know it now, and which, on the whole, is not less pronounced 
in the evidence of the fourteenth century which we have just 
examined. It seems likely enough that this triple exercise 
had come, before the Norman Conquest, to be marked by a 
distinctive peal upon the bell, which might warn outsiders that 
the monastery was closed for the night, and which invited 
their own sick monks in the infirmary or the pious faithful 
wherever they might be to associate themselves in this act 
of homage to the Blessed Trinity and in imploring the blessing 
of God during the coming period of rest. It was, I conceive, 
a trace of this practice which forms the sole fragment of 
evidence, referred to in my last article, for the existence of the 
curfew as a Norman institution. When the Ecclesiastical Synod 
of Caen, in 1061, enacted that a bell was to be rung each 
evening, not indeed to summon the people to church, but “to 
invite them to say their prayers,” and to withdraw within their 
houses for the night, the Synod was, I believe, endeavouring to 
extend to parish churches the custom which had for some little 
time been common in the greater monasteries. In other words, 
it was not the Ange/us which grew out of the curfew, but rather 
the curfew which developed out of that triple monastic bell 

1 Stahlschmidt, Church Bells of Surrey, p. 79. 

* Bergner, Glocke von Saxe Meiningen, p. 93. 

° See, e.g., Little Berkhamstead (Be//s of Hertford, North and Stahlschmidt, 
p- 135); Thornton (Cocks, Bel/s of Bucks, p. 595); Little Linford and Little 


* Missenden, &c. (/éid. pp. 530, 555); Burgh by the Sands (Cwmberland Arch. Soc. 


Trans. viii. 518). 
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peal, which seems to me to be the true germ and origin of 
our present Angelus. 

That there are gaps in the evidence may be readily admitted, 
but none of the facts, as we know them, seem to be inconsistent 
with this theory. On the contrary, they fall in with it with quite 
remarkable aptness. Take, for instance, the statement about 
St. Bonaventure, which is practically the earliest from any 
quarter to make mention of the salutation of our Lady at the 
sound of the evening bell. It will be noticed that this order 
of 1269, framed by the General Chapter, at which St. Bona- 
venture presided, does not prescribe that the bell should be 
rung at the end of Compline, nor that the friars themselves 
should say the Hail Marys; on the contrary, it assumes that 
the bell was widely and generally rung already, and the friars 
were enjoined to preach to the people that ¢hey, the faithful at 
large, ought to profit by the ringing of the bell at the end of 
Compline to offer salutations to our Lady. Is not this imitation 
by the people in a compendious and practical form of pious 
usages which are the more special prerogative of ecclesiastics, 
quite a characteristic note of all we have hitherto seen regard- 
ing the growth of popular devotions, and does it not appear 
to be in exact accord with the enactment of the Synod of 
Caen, in 1061? Finally, I venture to suggest that what we 
know regarding the ringing of the curfew, properly so-called, 
falls in very naturally with the apparently inconsistent state- 
ments made by our fourteenth century authorities when they 
speak of the Ave bell, if only the two be regarded as distinct. 

The zguitegium or curfew had become at an early date a 
long and protracted ringing. The monasteries and churches 
which had at first adopted it for domestic reasons and with 
a religious purpose, had probably been prevailed upon by 
secular influence outside to prolong the ringing as a benefit 
to the township or commune. At any rate, we find that in the 
Lichfield Statutes! which, coming to us as they do by three 
separate channels, are probably to be trusted as expressions 
of the usages of the late twelfth century, the ignztegium is 
described as lasting as long as it would take to walk a mile. 


1 Lichfield Statutes in Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, vol. ii. p. 21. Mr. Christopher 
Wordsworth seems quite to have overlooked the copy of the Lichfield Statutes, 
printed by Wilkins from a Cottonian MS. ‘‘In omni pulsacione ad vesperas . . . 
debet primus pulsus durare ad estimacionem itineris unius milliarii; et pulsus ignitegii 
fere tantum sed non omnino.” A correspondent kindly writes to tell me also of thé 
prolonged ringing of the curfew maintained in his day at Winchester College. 
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In the Lincoln Statutes, of about 1260, it is directed that the 
curfew is to be rung for at least as long as half a league’s 
journey, and the ringing was to be at the charges of him who 
celebrated the Office for the week, who was also expected to 
supply the ringers with drink.! In England it is possible that the 
greater difference between the hours of daylight in summer and 
winter led to the winter curfew being fixed for seven o’clock 
at the earliest.2 On the Continent, the zguztegium may perhaps 
have been more uniformly attached to the variable hour of 
Compline, so that, as at Wells, the interrupted triple ringing of the 
Ave bell seemed to form a kind of introduction to the prolonged 
ringing of the curfew. If the idea is not too fanciful, we may 
perhaps imagine to ourselves, without very great improbability, 
that the three interrupted knolls in our present way of ringing 
the Angelus commemorate the ¢rina oratio of St. Aéthelwold and 
his monks in Saxon times, while the continuous pealing which 
follows for some little time afterwards, speaks to us of the 
curfew in our great cathedral churches before the Reformation. 
One thing is certain, that the three smart peals with a Hail 
Mary’s interval between, of which we hear so often in connection 
with the Ave bell, cannot be accounted identical with the 
ringing of the curfew proper, prolonged, as we know it was, 
for a good quarter of an hour at Lichfield, or Lincoln, or 
Winchester. The subject of the morning and mid-day Angelus 
would take me too far, and I must postpone their discussion 
for another article. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Lincoln Statutes, i, pp. 370, 386. 
? The hour is named in Dugdale’s 1526 copy of the Lichfield Statutes, whence it 
has found its way into Ducange. The earlier texts of Wilkins (from MS. Cotton. 
Vitellius, A, x.) and Wordsworth speak somewhat differently. 
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THAT the world is a strange entanglement of good and evil is, 
perhaps, nowhere more clearly apparent than in this, one of the 
comeliest corners of it—at once so singularly favoured both in 
the order of nature and grace, and yet the chosen hunting- 
ground and rendezvous of the sorriest type of humanity. Here 
the growth of wheat and tare side by side, root for root, is more 
strongly defined than elsewhere, because both are in evidence in 
their extreme degree. Each is wrestling, one for dear life, the 
other for supremacy. One is aggressively assertive, the other 
undauntedly on the defensive. But, as is ever the case, the 
good is less manifest than the evil. And here, above all other 
places, the latter presents itself in its most gaudy garb and 
obtrusive forms. There is no mistaking it; no assumption of 
virtue nor concealment of vice; no wearing of sheep’s clothing 
by wolves. It is the honestest and most unblushing of worldli- 
ness in its worldliest phase; so audaciously undisguised as to 
deprive it of its most subtle dangers. 

Watch the multitude, garish and eager, as it throngs in and 
out of the Casino—like ants swarming to and from their nest 
(if the ants will pardon the comparison). See in its midst the 
motley contrast. Shoulder to shoulder are bold, bedecked, 
reckless women, and innocent, jocund girls, who have been 
“trying their luck for the fun of the thing.” An old man, 
gaunt and decrepid, is being pushed to his place at “the tables,” 
there to spend his forlorn day. Women, with business-like 
purpose expressed in their gait, hurry in carrying full purses. 
Others come out with elation or disappointment written on 
their faces, according as they carry full or empty ones ; though 
it would commonly seem that women bear such losses with more 
equanimity than men do. Possibly because, in three cases out 
of five, it is the men’s money they are losing and not their own. 
However that may be, one has heard of a man, in his despera- 
tion, committing suicide here, but never of a woman doing so. 
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Follow the throng within the gorgeous rooms of the Casino. 
You must dispense with ozone for a time, and be content to 
breathe the heavy, vitiated, cedar-perfumed atmosphere which 
does duty for it there and which weighs heavily on the head and 
lungs as the perpetual chink of money and reiterations of 
weary-faced croupiers tire the ear. Watch the faces of the 
players. Women are there, wan, hungry-looking, and with 
rusty dress, but with piles of gold lying before them. Men 
crowd up to the tables—three deep sometimes—some haggard 
with anxiety, others flushed with excitement. Some look furtive 
and alert, whilst other some wear faces imperturbable as masks, 
and show emotion only in the restless twitching of their hands. 
Indeed it is as interesting to study the hands as the counten- 
ances of the players. Some are claw-like and grasping. Many 
are tremulous and eager. A few are shrinking and timorous. 
(These are the zugénus.) Whilst the plump, strong, “hearty” 
hands gather in their gains no less fondly and greedily than do 
the others. One pair of hands—those of a man who plays 
heavily and incessantly—are more haunting even than is his 
palid, soulless face. Neither look human, but all the abnormal 
hunger for gold which possesses his sordid being seems to 
have concentrated in those terrible fingers, so long, lean, and 
ghoulish. 

Out, once again, into the pure air under the sunshine, and 
you shall find something to remove the nauseous taste from your 
mouth. 

Along the Cote d’Or, where land meets sea at the base of 
the Alps, one looks on a scene which most agree to be one of 
the loveliest on earth. And yet, sometimes, eyes and ears 
attuned to the round forms and rich, soft colouring of Britain’s 
trees and hills; to its woodland slopes and the ringing staves 
and “delicious symphonies” that pour from them ; to its vapor- 
ous, opaline sky and the ever-changing processions of cloud- 
chariots, which, “in their innumerable multitude of forms,” 
perpetually chase each other across it, are apt to find something 
a little dolorous in the eternal grey-green olive orchards and 
groups of spiral cypresses—all dumb and birdless—which hang 
on to the lean sides of these sun-baked Maritime Alps. Little 
haggard, ghostly grey villages cling to the rocky peaks, seeming 
to form part of their geological structure: inaccessible, mysterious, 
and pictorial as seen from below, but squalid exceedingly on 
closer acquaintance ; silent, lifeless, and like skeletons of their 
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former selves. The fierce blue overhead is in strong contrast to 
the dull greens and pale greys beneath it. And there is a 
hardness of outline, an apparent lack of shadow—perhaps 
because by reason of the comparative absence of clouds there 
is little accident of light and shade—a certain monotony and 
crudeness of tone which is suggestive to some of a coloured 
photograph. 

Yet it is beautiful, as all must be which nature controls. 
Not that her operations have been wholly undisturbed here, for 
the artifice of men has already done much towards the disfigure- 
ment of creation. Fussing, plunging trains pierce the pale 
mountain sides, and fierce, incontinent motor-cars rush madly 
over the classic ground. Over-crowding of unsightly buildings, 
“clotted and coagulated,” deface the heights behind the low- 
lying promontory which bears the Casino—those heights which, 
in the antique years of Imperial supremacy, were the site of 
many a sumptuous Roman villa. For even in the second and 
third centuries Monosoikos, to judge from the remains of 
sculpture, jewellery, and coins unearthed during recent excava- 
tions, and religiously housed in the Palace Museum, was a 
favoured country resort—either for pleasure or its health- 
restoring virtues—of the luxurious Romans. 

Over-gardening, too, in a land where nature herself gardens 
to the best possible advantage, seems an art misapplied. No 
withered leaf, hardly, indeed, a grain of dust, may be found in 
the gorgeous gardens of the Casino, which, in their garish 
splendour and unstinted display of exotics, are so typical of 
their existing environments. There is little poetry left in them; 
only a costly abundance and the delight of looking from their 
shining white terraces across the little, sparkling, blue bay 
harbouring its fleet of dainty yachts, to the heights of the great 
Rock of Monaco. There the Palace of the Prince, the home 
and stronghold of the Grimaldis since the tenth century, sits 
and dominates the miniature principality; and with its pre- 
cipitous cliffs and hanging gardens on the seaside, its approaches 
by steep paths and winding roads cut from the rock itself, and 
its ramparts, towers, and fort looking defiance at the very Alps 
themselves, is as characteristic an image of the past as is the 
overcrowded promontory of Spélugues of its present-day career 
of modernity. One exemplifies the simple, stern, strong spirit 
of the middle ages as eloquently as the other speaks of the 
meretricious, gorgeous period of its birth and of the cause which 
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gave it being. Both are the product of their circumstances, 
and offer as strong a contrast as does the conduct of life which 
characterizes the occupants of one and the other. 

The Monégasques, in their old, walled-in town on the rock, 
are a race apart, holding themselves considerably aloof from 
the motley, alien, and unquiet horde which yearly floods the 
principality, and which, far from devastating the land of its 
invasion, brings and reluctantly leaves behind it, a goodly 
harvest for the natives. The Prince’s subjects, in their own 
interests, are rigorously restricted from entering the Casino. 
They are people of a simple, isolated life, speaking their own 
patois—a blend of Italian, French, and Spanish—and practising 
their religious observances with singular devoutness and regu- 
larity ; in that respect maintaining well the traditions of their 
rulers, who, since the eleventh century, when the second 
Grimaldi raised the siege of Rome and delivered Pope 
Gregory VII. from the attack of the Emperor Henry IV., have 
ever been regarded as good sons of the Church. 

The piety of the Monégasques is of a graver order than 
that of their near neighbours and protectors, the French. They 
take it and themselves more seriously. Though perhaps there 
are few more devout souls upon earth than a strenuously pious 
Frenchman, and there is much significance in the saying, // n’y 
a pas de purgatoire pour un Francais. Even in their religion 
they are people of extremes. 

On the other hand, a complaisant Frenchwoman, when 
asked with all diffidence why, even among those of her country 
people who were otherwise good Catholics, so little attention 
was paid to the Friday observance? with an indulgent smile 
made answer: “But, dear madame, we French admire the 
strictness of you English, but cannot emulate it. You, it has 
been said, take your pleasures sadly. Well, we, you see, take 
even our religion gaily.” Without admitting the application 
of her argument, I quite realized that we might both have the 
defects of our qualities and that all soils will not bear the same 
crops. 

But she was not a Monégasque. And to the English mind 
it was an unusual experience to find the mex of the principality 
habitually frequenting their churches and, recollected and 
devout, attending week-day Mass as a matter of course. The 
Pheenix-like potency of a martyr’s ashes is a thing of much 
vitality. Their patron saint and her laws are living realities 
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to the people of Monaco, and the little Church of Ste. Dévote 
at the mouth of the Gaumates Valley, is still a time-honoured 
shrine and silent response to what might be regarded as the 
obvious query: “Can anything of good be found in Monte 
Carlo?” 

Yes, here even, anomalous as it may seem, in the very heart 
of the world and its ways, buried in the midst of the city like 
a bit of pure gold amid much dross, the legend lives and tells 
itself of the young Corsican girl who, in the days of Diocletian, 
sank under the unspeakable tortures which were inflicted on 
her, and lay down her life for the Christian faith, The story 
goes that, in defiance of the Governor's order and because of 
a vision, two Christian priests had her body embalmed and 
secretly conveyed from the island. With the assistance of a 
Corsican seaman, they set sail for the African coast, but, steer 
as they would, a strong southern gale drove them steadily 
northward. 

The boatman slumbered, and, in his dream, he seemed to 
see Devoté, who gently laid her hand upon him in benediction, 
and instructed him that the southerly gale would shortly abate, 
and that when he and his companions saw a white dove fly 
from the lips of her earthly body, they must follow where it 
led and bury her where it alighted. 

Thus it all came to pass. The dove guided them to 
Nonosoikos, where they reverently laid the relics of the 
martyred Devoté, the holy, sweet, and strong. For many 
centuries their resting-place was between the two promontories 
at the feet of precipitous rocks on either side—the Convamine 
of the present day. And there still remains the much frequented 
Chapel of Ste. Dévote, a great railway bridge spanning it 
overhead ; the one as typical a figure of the old world as the 
other is of the new. But the Saint’s relics have been removed 
to the town, on the heights of which they are as much the 
distinctive treasure as are the banks of gold and paper money 
of the promontory on the other side of the bay. 

At the same time, there are, unquestionably, those among 
the Monégasques quite astute enough to appreciate, at their full 
value, the material advantages which they derive from the 
existence of the Casino, for it has its brighter, or shall we say, 
less seamy side. A more Utopian little State, so far as internal 
prosperity is concerned, does not exist than that of Monaco. 
Taxation is unknown there. So, likewise, is pauperism. 
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Education is free. The Church is maintained. All public 
works are efficiently carried out. The meanest streets are 
flagged and cleanly. The lighting of the city would put London 
to shame. With the exception of a small Bureau de Bienfais- 
ance—a sort of casual ward, chiefly for the accommodation 
of alien tramps passing through the principality—there is no 
workhouse, because the need for one does not exist. Charitable 
institutions are liberally supported and the expenses of the 
Court and Government defrayed ; together with those of the 
police, carbineers, and Prince’s body-guard of eighty men. 

And all this is kept going by—the Casino! an order of 
things quite indefensible doubtless both from ethical and social 
points of view. Man, surely, may not take his ease at the 
expense of his brother’s weakness; neither can it be healthful 
or legitimate that members of a community should be relieved 
from bearing each their own share of the burden and heat of 
the day. A certain degradation would seem to attach to such 
a condition of things well calculated to sterilize energy and 
effort. 

But there are more sides than one to this question, and such 
an aspect of the situation is hardly likely to occur to many 
of those most nearly concerned who, so long as they remain 
subjects of Monaco, must rest content to accept the good things 
that fall to their hands, leaving the whole and sole administra- 
tion of affairs to the Prince, who rules with a strong hand and 
is possessed of absolute power. The system of government is 
on patriarchal lines, and is suggestive of a large family of 
simple, well-natured children who, without aspirations to 
speak of, are permitted neither word nor intervention in the 
conduct of their commonwealth, and to whom no sense of 
responsibility or complicity occurs. 

Gambling is one of the most ubiquitous and, psychologists 
say, the most ineradicable of passions. Go where you will. 
And whether it be among the Arabs of the desert or those in 
the streets of great cities; among savage tribes, to pit villages 
at home, or to the courts of kings; to the money markets of 
the world, or to the drawing-rooms and boudoirs of fashionable 
women, the spirit of gambling you shall have always with you. 
It is a human instinct and a potent one, needing, like many 
another, the strong and restraining rein. And where, in its 
regard, the line of the golden mean is to be drawn which marks 
the distinction between play and gaming, between a com- 
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paratively innocent pastime and a mischievous, demoralizing, 
vicious habit, a diseased and unrestrained craving for excite- 
ment and gain at any cost to oneself or others, is a question 
needing the trained and well-poised judgment to determine. 
And even to such, the problem might be a knotty one where 
so much is subjective and relative, and motives are so mixed. 

For it has to be borne in mind that a thirst for money for its 
own sake is by no means a necessary element in the fever of 
gaming. Sometimes the richer the man is the keener is he to 
win—though it be but a bagatelle sum, which he would willingly 
hand to the first beggar that pleads from him. Has one not 
heard of the gamester who, failing all else, played one hand 
against the other? religiously handing over to a charitable 
institution the winnings of the dexter which represented himself 
as against the sinister, his opponent. It is to be feared that 
this charitable gamester was hardly a normal example. But in 
his case, as in that of so many, it was the hazard and uncertainty 
which lent the charm of excitement ; and to keen and inveterate 
gamblers the greater the risk the greater the “sport” so called. 

But that being as it may, the fact remains that the great 
income which is poured yearly into the little State is largely 
expended over the material well-being of it and its people; and 
that they, though living in the midst of this, one of the chief, 
though far from one of the most venal, centres of so dangerous 
a moral disease, remain undefiled and untouched by it. The 
reigning Prince, “a lord of large experience” in his own small 
world, and a man of no less energy and ability than were most 
of the Grimaldis who have gone to form the chain of his ancient 
lineage, governs in a manner so providentially and propitiously 
that his rule leaves no room for malcontent. The little police 
force is a matter of form and the “army” is one of ceremonial. 
Though that has not always been so, and it calls up a smile to 
be reminded that in bygone ages—at Crecy and Fontenoy, for 
instance—the predecessors of these little warriors withstood the 
British troops face to face and were not among the most con- 
temned of Britain’s foes. 

Such are some few of the many phases of life to be 
encountered in this unique little princedom by the sea, where 
both God and mammon are so excellently well served—each 
camp working under its own colours, sharply divided ; but one 
in a passive state of perpetually armed truce; the other, with its 
whole will, and yet grievously against that will, fatuously 
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robbing itself to plenish and garner the well-filled coffers of the 
besieged. ’Tis a paradoxical situation, too unreal, perhaps, to 
endure. And should the bubble burst—an ever imminent 
contingency—it may be that the principality shall not find itself 
in worse plight. That which, in the first shock of loss, would 
appear destruction, might in the end prove to be a renewal— 
and one on broader, sounder, healthier basis. For it is a saying 
worthy of acceptation that lasting good can never spring from 
evil. 

But it is a perplexing world, and one concerning which we 
may cordially unite with Carlyle in thinking, that “if we did 
not know of very truth that God presided over it and did 
incessantly guide it towards good and not towards evil, we were 
uncontrollably wretched.” 


SARA H. DUNN. 
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AT a time when Religious Orders in France are so unjustly 
persecuted, when those who still remain in the country have to 
endure a thousand petty vexations and are daily threatened 
with exile, it is interesting to dwell on the hidden deeds of 
charity accomplished by some of the noble women, who may, 
any day, be driven from their homes by a free-thinking Govern- 
ment. These deeds are performed humbly and silently for the 
love of God, and the story we are about to tell would never 
have been made public if the case had not happily attracted the 
attention of an eminent Professor of the University of Poitiers, 
M. Louis Arnould. His sympathy and admiration were aroused, 
and he became the historian of Marie Heurtier, the deaf, dumb, 
and blind girl, and of her devoted teacher, Sceur Marguerite. 
He was peculiarly qualified for the task, and living close to the 
convent where the infirm girl was trained, he was able to trace 
step by step the development and progress of her “imprisoned 
soul.” 

In March, 1895, three travellers, a peasant man and woman 
and a girl of ten, knocked at the gate of the Convent of Larnay, 
near Poitiers, which is directed by the Sceurs de la Sagesse. 

These Religious, whose grey robes, black cloaks and white 
caps are well known in the western provinces of France, belong: 
to a Congregation founded in the seventeenth century by 
Venerable Grignon de Montfort. His tomb at St. Laurent sur 
Sevres, in Vendeé, is a much frequented pilgrimage, and his 
daughters form a large and flourishing Order, whose work lies 
chiefly in hospitals and in poor schools. 

The child who, on that spring day, crossed the threshold of 
the Larnay Convent, was in a deplorable condition: she had 
been deaf, dumb, and blind from her birth ; her brown eyes were 
wide open, but they had the vague expression peculiar to 
By Louis Arnould. 1900. 





1 Une dime en prison. 
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sightless orbs; her movements were erratic and violent, like 
those of a wild animal. 

Her father had, in vain, endeavoured to obtain admittance 
for his unfortunate daughter in different asylums and institu- 
tions, but his efforts had hitherto failed. Some convents 
declined to take her because she was blind as well as deaf 
and dumb; institutions founded for the blind refused to admit 
her because she was a deaf mute. At last, the poor father, 
weary and discouraged, turned to the Larnay Convent as his 
last chance: he had heard that some years previously a girl, 
named Marthe Obrecht, who was afflicted like his daughter, had 
been admitted and educated at Larnay. This was true, but in 
one respect Marthe’s case was a less grievous one; till the age 
of three she had enjoyed full possession of all her senses ; it 
was in consequence of a shock received at that tender age that 
she became deaf, dumb, and blind. The Sister, Sceur Ste. 
Médulle, who had successfully trained her, was dead, but she 
had taught her system of education to another nun, Sceur 
Marguerite. It was to the care of this Religious that the 
Superioress entrusted Marie Heurtin when, yielding to her 
visitors’ entreaties, she decided to keep the child at Larnay. At 
first the case seemed a hopeless one. When she realized that 
her father had left, Marie gave way to fits of rage that terrified 
the unfortunate Sisters. Her yells and contortions were fearful 
to behold ; she threw herself down and beat the ground with her 
fists. Once or twice the nuns took her for a walk with their 
other pupils beyond the convent precincts, but they had to give 
up the practice, for Marie Heurtin, for some reason that she could 
not explain, either lay down in the road or threw herself into 
a ditch and declined to stir. The nuns ended by carrying her 
home as best they could, but her shrieks attracted the passers-by, 
and not only were the Sisters overwhelmed with confusion at 
their pupil’s behaviour, but they also felt that they were generally 
accused of ill-treating her. 

Evidently a violent and passionate soul was imprisoned in 
that infirm body, and it was pitiable to see its vain efforts to 
break through its prison-house! Sister Marguerite bravely set 
to work to train her charge, but it was no easy matter to 
establish a mode of communication with one who had not even, 
like Marthe Obrecht, any previous recollections, however vague 
and distant, to fall back upon. The Sister began by studying 
her pupil’s tastes and fancies, and thus she found out that Marie 
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was particularly fond of eggs. She then placed an egg before 
her at meal-time, and when the child, having felt the egg, was 
about to eat it, Sceur Marguerite took it away. Marie naturally 
flew into a violent rage; the Sister waited patiently till her 
anger had subsided, and when the child had, at last, grown 
calm, she took her hands within her own and upon them made 
the sign that, in the language of deaf mutes, means an egg. 
This sign she repeated again and again, until Marie, having 
seized her meaning, made the sign herself, upon which the egg 
was immediately restored to her. Having learnt that this 
particular sign meant an egg, the child was gradually taught 
that certain other signs meant other objects. Thus she learnt to 
ask for a small knife, of which she was very fond, for bread, 
meat, and other eatables. To exercise her memory Sceur 
Marguerite accustomed her, on entering the refectory, to ask 
for all she wanted by means of the signs she had learnt. 

This method placed at Marie’s disposal a channel of 
communication with her fellow-creatures, but her vocabulary 
was necessarily a limited one, and Sceur Marguerite’s next move 
was to enlarge it by teaching her pupil the alphabet that was in 
use among deaf mutes, before the introduction of the vocal 
method that has been generally adopted of late years. Only, in 
the case of Marie Heurtin, the signs that are seen by deaf mutes 
had to be fée/t, and our readers may imagine the skill, patience, 
and tact that were needed by the devoted Sister to accomplish 
her difficult task. However, the child’s quick intelligence 
responded to her teacher’s efforts, and she took this new step 
with comparative ease. 

Sceur Marguerite then taught her to read, and for this 
purpose she made use of the Braille method, in which, as our 
readers know, the letters are pricked upon paper, in such a 
manner that the blind read with their fingers. It must be added . 
that Marie Heurtin was unusually clever, evidently eager for 
knowledge, and, as sometimes happens, her faculties being 
prevented by her infirmity from wasting their powers on external 
objects, were all the more fresh and vigorous. It seems almost 
incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact, that in the short space of 
one year, her hitherto imprisoned intellect had assimilated a fair 
amount of knowledge, and the abyss that separated her from her 
fellow-mortals was, to a certain extent, bridged over. 

Her teacher had higher aspirations, and she longed above all 
things to reach her pupil’s soul, but here her task became more 
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difficult. With only the scanty means of communication that 
the girl’s infirmity rendered possible, how could she make her 
grasp those spiritual truths that appear mysterious even to those 
who are in full possession of their five senses. She began by 
trying to make Marie understand the distinctive characteristics 
of things, and the child’s sense of touch being her only medium 
of communication, she made her /ee/ the difference between 
large and small objects, between a tall and a short person, 
between a beggar whose clothes were torn and an elegantly 
dressed lady, with jewels and other ornaments. The girl 
understood this last lesson so well that she turned with dislike 
from the beggar and became so excited that Sceur Marguerite 
wisely changed the subject until her pupil had recovered her 
equilibrium. Next day, however, she returned to the charge and 
said to Marie: “Do you love me?” The child responded 
warmly, her affection for her patient teacher was her strongest 
feeling. Then the Sister went on to explain that she had been 
pained by her pupil’s evident dislike for the beggar, and that she 
was also very poor and possessed nothing of her own, yet she 
deserved Marie’s love and respect. Thus gently, by means of 
her affections, she endeavoured to instil nobler and more 
generous feelings in that untrained heart. Again, to teach the 
child the difference between youth and age, she made her feel 
her own young face and then pass her hands over the face of 
an old woman of eighty-two. This brought on another fit of 
passion, and when the Sister explained to Marie that a day 
would come when she too would be bent and wrinkled, the child 
angrily replied that she never would consent to grow old. Next 
day, the Sister resumed the subject and so effectually convinced 
Marie that she might be good and happy although she must 
grow old, that, when the other nuns amused themselves by 
asking her whether she had at last made up her mind to become 
an old woman, the child meekly answered: “ Yes, Marguerite 
wills it so.” 

Sometimes Marie’s quick intuition was even more rapid than 
the Sister’s teaching. Thus one day when Sceur Marguerite was 
trying to make her understand the meaning of the word future, 
the blind girl rose and walked forward with outstretched arms ; 
she had instinctively grasped the idea upon which poets and 
philosophers have enlarged that the course of life is like a road 
that lies open before us. 

To give her pupil an idea of death was more difficult ; a nun 
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whom Marie had known and loved, died, and Sister Marguerite 
made the child feel the cold body. She then tried to make her 
understand that the best part of the dead nun, who had been so 
kind to her, still lived, and that her friend still loved her, 
although she was no longer present ; but when she added that 
one day Marie herself would die, the girl rebelled and declared 
in her mute language that this could not be true. The Sister 
soothed her and, after persuading her that death was not so 
great an evil, brought her to a calmer state of mind. 

To convey a clear idea of spiritual things to one born 
blind, deaf, and dumb seems almost hopeless, but this miracle 
was accomplished by Sceur Marguerite. She had decided to 
speak to Marie of the existence of God, and, in order to lead up 
to the subject, she took her to see the baker, the carpenter, and 
the mason who worked for the convent. She encouraged her 
pupil to touch the bread made by the one, the furniture and the 
buildings upon which the others were at work, and having thus 
made her grasp the idea of man’s creative power, she waited for 
a favourable opportunity to go a step further in her teaching. 
Marie was passionately fond of the sun, and used to bask in its 
rays with delight, stretching out her hands as if to grasp the 
glorious orb, whose influence seemed to give her new life. 
“Who made the sun?” one day asked the Sister. “The 
baker,” replied the child, connecting the heat from the furnace 
with the warmth of the sun. “No indeed; it is one grander, 
stronger, and better,” and then the nun explained that above 
the children in a class was the teaching Sister, above the Sisters 
was the Superioress; above the Superioress was the chaplain, 
whom Marie knew; above the chaplain the Bishop, who 
occasionally visited the convent; above the Bishop was the 
Pope, of whom Marie had heard; and above the Pope was 
God, who made the sun. 

When once her pupil had realized the existence of an 
infinitely good and powerful Creator, Sceur Marguerite unfolded 
to her eager mind the history of the Creation, then that of the 
Passion. She made her understand the difference of good and 
evil, told her of the duties she must perform and the faults she 
must avoid. When Marie was impatient or irritable, Sceur 
Marguerite kept aloof and her caressing manner towards her 
pupil became cold and distant. This was enough; her teacher 
being in Marie’s eyes the very ideal of right and goodness, 
whatever she disapproved must be wrong, and therefore must 
be avoided. 
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Such are the principal phases of the long and patient work 
accomplished by Sceur Marguerite. For the benefit of others, 
she wrote down the general principles that guided her in the 
fulfilment of her task ; but these alone would not have sufficed, 
and to her keen, motherly instinct, and to the prompting of her 
loving heart is due a great portion of her success. 

Monsieur Arnould’s personal acquaintance with Marie 
Heurtin enables him to give us a charming picture of the 
afflicted girl as she is at present: bright, strong, fresh, and 
happy, with a wonderful rapidity of gesture and a countenance 
through which, to use the expression of one of her visitors, the 
soul literally radiated. She is never idle, she can knit and 
crochet ; she knows her Catechism and she is learning grammar, 
history, and geography ; she talks incessantly either with Marthe 
Obrecht, who is like herself deaf, dumb, and blind, or with the 
nuns who are acquainted with the language of the deaf mutes. 
The irritability that once characterized her has long since dis- 
appeared ; owing to Sceur Marguerite, her imprisoned soul has 
been set free and no longer beats wildly and hopelessly against 
its prison walls. Her quickness of perception is wonderful: a 
family of five persons visited her lately ; by rapidly passing her 
fingers over the faces and figures of her visitors, she ascertained 
what they were like in appearance and even their ages; thus 
between a young woman of thirty-five and her sister, ten years 
younger, she immediately picked out the elder of the two and 
made a tolerably correct guess as to the ages of both. 

One of the great pleasures of her life was given to her by her 
historian, Monsieur Arnould, when he requested her to stand 
godmother to his youngest daughter. Her delight knew no 
bounds, and we may feel sure that seldom was a godchild more 
rejoiced over and prayed for. Not only has the infirm girl 
acquired a fair amount of knowledge, she has also, after seven 
years’ training, attained a rare degree of spiritual perfection. 
Some time ago she was told about Lourdes and its miracles, 
and she was promised that she should be taken there to pray for 
her own cure; her delight at the prospect was intense, and we 
may imagine Sceur Marguerite’s surprise when, a few days later, 
Marie made her understand that she no longer cared to go to 
Lourdes. The Sister inquired for the reason of this unexpected 
change. “ Marie is content to be cured only in Heaven,” was the 
reply. The poor child had learnt the lesson that most of us 
find it so hard to accept; she had learnt not only to bear, but 
also to love her cross. 
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Sceur Marguerite, to whose patient efforts Marie Heurtin 
owes all the light and happiness that have come into her life, 
has not, to this day, realized the fact that she is, in her own 
simple way, a real heroine. Much against her wishes, her friends 
sent a statement of the case to the French Academy, and a 
“prix Montyon” was awarded to the good Sister in November, 
1899. But neither this well deserved recognition of her work, 
nor the sympathetic letters that she has received from all parts 
of the world, have disturbed her sweet humility. She cares 
nothing for human praise, and at the present moment both she 
and her blind pupil have but one desire: that they may be 
allowed to live and die in their beloved convent home. Indeed, 
only once of late has Marie Heurtin’s usually bright face 
resumed the anxious, agitated expression of other days; it was 
when she was told those “men from Paris” might perhaps drive 
the Sisters from Larnay. Her clinging to Sister Marguerite was 
piteous to behold ! 

May the poor child’s prayer be granted, and may the good 
nuns of Larnay and their helpless charge escape the trials that 
have come to so many religious communities in Catholic 
France !! 


BARBARA DE COURSON. 


! The case of Marie Heurtin is not a solitary one: two Americans, Laura Bridgeman 
and Miss Keller, both of them blind, deaf, and dumb, have been successfully educated 
at Boston; but, like Marthe Obrecht, both of these enjoyed the full possession of 
their five senses during the first two years of their lives, whereas Marie Heurtin was 
born blind, deaf, and dumb. 
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‘* Finis determinat probitatem actus.’’ 


WHEN treating in our December number of the supposed 
Jesuit maxim, that the End justifies the Means, we were 
compelled to leave one important piece of evidence almost 
untouched, upon which the charge is supposed in a very special 
manner to rest. It will perhaps be remembered that both 
Mr. Cartwright in his work on the Jesuits, and Dr. Littledale in 
the Excylopedia Britannica, quote a Jesuit author, Father Louis 
Wagemann, as laying down the maxim, Finis determinat 
probitatem actus— The end determines the righteousness of an 
action,” which they both interpret as signifying that a good end, 
or motive, can turn every action, however bad in itself, into a 
good one. They accordingly describe this as the neatest, most 
precise, and most terse expression ever given to the abominable 
principle which they attribute to theologians of the Society of 
Jesus. 

Our difficulty in dealing with this particular accusation arose 
simply from the fact that it had not been found possible to 
procure a copy of Wagemann’s book, there being seemingly 
none in this country, so that it was impossible to ascertain 
what he really did say. We had to be satisfied with recording 
our undoubting assurance, firstly, that Mr. Cartwright and 
Dr. Littledale had obtained their information about Wagemann 
and his doctrine, not from that author’s own writings, but from 
some second-hand source; and secondly, that should it be 
possible to consult Wagemann himself it would be found that, 
if he used the phrase at all, it was in a sense manifestly harmless 
and legitimate, as applying solely to actions not intrinsically 
wrong. 

Since the said former article appeared we have been fortunate 
enough to find convincing proof that both of these anticipations 
are fully justified. We have been able to identify the second- 
hand authority which supplied Mr. Cartwright and Dr. Littledale 
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with their material, and we have been able to consult a copy of 
Wagemann’s Synopsis Theologie Moralis, preserved in a library 
abroad. 

Mr. Cartwright and Dr. Littledale evidently found the phrase 
of which they make so much, in a partisan work published 
in 1874 at Celle, near Hanover, entitled Doctrina Moralis 
Jesuitarum, in which an “Old Catholic” and declared enemy 
of the Society has collected a number of extracts, usually 
mutilated, from Jesuit writers, with the object of censuring their 
doctrine. Amongst these extracts is found a phrase almost 
identical with that we are considering,—/Fzuzs determinat 
moralitatem actus, and it is evidently this that is intended. But, 
as the German compiler himself intimates, and as Wagemann’s 
own book makes evident, this wonderful phrase occurs only in 
the /udex at the end of Wagemann’s book, and lays down no 
doctrine of: any sort, but refers the reader to the section where 
the point in question is treated. Turning to that section, this 
is what we find in explanation of what Mr. Cartwright and 
Dr. Littledale represent as being a plain enunciation of the 
maxim that the goodness of an action depends on the goodness 
of the agent’s end alone: 


The goodness or badness of actions is chiefly to be sought under 
three heads: namely, the object [or action itself], the end, and the 
circumstances. For an act to be good, it is required that these three 
should a// be good: for it to be bad, it is sufficient that one of them 
be bad, according to the principle—Bonum est ex integra causa, malum 
ex singulis defectibus. 


All employment of an evil means is evil; but, on the other hand, 
it does not follow that all employment of a good means is actually 
good. 


Thus is history made, even in the respectable columns of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 





Concerning certain ‘‘ Abominable Slanders.”’ 


In a recent correspondence in the 7ad/et, Sir Henry Howorth, 
among other remarkable things, stated that the continental 
Jesuit publications were unpleasantly distinguished for the 
persistent way in which they foment anti-English feeling, 
fabricating with this object “the most abominable slanders 
against this country and its people.” It is the sort of thing we 
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have to tolerate from time to time in the anonymous journalist 
or in persons like M. Yves Guyot, and fortunately no intelligent 
person attaches importance to the utterances of irresponsibles 
such as they. But Sir Henry Howorth is a gentleman who 
from his reputation in scientific circles might be expected to 
weigh his words before uttering them, and yet we find him in 
the Zadlet (for November 23rd and December 7th), declaring 
that the Civi/ta Cattolica, the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, and 
the /uusbrucker Zeitschrift—three prominent Jesuit periodicals, 
published at Rome, Freiburg, and Innsbruck respectively, are all 
papers which he is in the habit of reading, and that “ they have 
all made (his) blood boil as an Englishman at the abominable 
slanders of this country.” What should be noted is that he puts 
himself forward as a first-hand witness on this point, and that 
the “all” is said with the direct intention of including the two 
German papers in his indictment, he having been challenged 
especially with regard to these to substantiate his charge by 
quotation. It was only becoming that the editor of one or 
other of these incriminated papers should be invited to make a 
statement in reply, and such a statement from Father Bloetzer, 
the editor of the Stzmmen aus Maria-Laach, appeared in the 
Tablet for December 21st. Father Bloetzer writes as follows : 


Dear Father Sydney Smith,—I followed your dispute with Sir 
Henry Howorth, in the Zad/t, pretty closely. Your adversary brought 
forth a good many strange things, but the most astonishing statement 
was, I think, this, namely, that the Jesuits were engaged throughout 
Europe in stirring up ill-feeling against England by fabricating slanders. 
He mentions the Cruil/ta, the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, and the 
Innsbrucker Zeitschrift. Now, as Editor of the Stmmen aus Maria- 
Laach, 1 declare solemnly that there is not a single word written in 
our periodical against England ; on the contrary, we are praising every 
now and then the truly liberal institutions of that country, where we 
found a refuge and hospitality during the days of our exile and spent 
so many happy years. As we do not write on matters purely political, 
nor especially say a word on the war in South Africa, I am at a loss to 
imagine what it is that makes Sir Henry’s blood boil when he reads 
the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, I flatly deny that there is any ill-feeling 
against England in our paper, and I wonder how Sir Henry Howorth 
could possibly substantiate his assertions. I am afraid he is not more 
fortunate in his campaign against the /nasbrucker Zeitschrift. There 
exists a periodical, the Zheologische Zeitschrift, edited by the Professors 
of Theology at Innsbruck, who are, for the greater part, Jesuits. In 
this paper, as you know, are treated only theological matters in a 
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highly-learned way. Generally speaking, there is no feeling whatever 
in it, certainly no ill-feeling against England. The Theologische 
Zeitschrift is a Fachzeitschrift as we call it [that is, a paper devoted 
specially to theology, which does not touch on other subjects]. 
Yours truly in Christ, 
JosePH BLOETzER, S.J. 


Father Bloetzer’s plain straightforward @éuenti imposes on 
Sir Henry Howorth a duty which he will find it somewhat 
difficult to discharge, but still more difficult of solution is the 
psychological problem thus presented to the student, of a man 
whose general rectitude of character no one would wish to 
dispute, recklessly scattering about defamatory charges against 
others, so soon as the word “ Jesuit” is mentioned. 

As we are on this topic we may take the opportunity to say 
a word on the general subject of displays of anti-English feeling 
imputed to Jesuit papers on the Continent. As for the Lzbre 
Parole, we should be sorry indeed if the Society were in any sense 
responsible for its utterances, but we must repeat once more, 
what has been said so often already, namely, that neither the 
French Jesuits nor any other Jesuits, have, or ever had, any 
shares in that paper, or control over its management ; any more 
than they have, or ever had, any shares or part in the manage- 
ment of the Zzmes. As regards the confessedly Jesuit periodicals 
on the Continent it is absolutely untrue to say that anti- 
English writing or feeling is in any way characteristic of them, 
still less that they fabricate abominable slanders against this 
country. What happens is mostly, indeed almost exclusively, 
this. One or other of these periodicals is wont to give summaries of 
the news of interest from the different countries, England among 
others. These summaries are usually colourless, but it may 
happen that occasionally, in commenting on the war or some 
kindred topic, they express opinions on current English affairs, 
which the mass of English readers would resent as ungrounded 
and perhaps unfair. But however regrettable such opinions may 
be from our English point of view, it is only natural that being 
Italians and French as well as Jesuits, the writers should think 
as the mass of their fellow-countrymen think. It would be 
well too for our critics to remember that the leading English 
papers are far more open to the kind of censure they are 
so ready to bestow on foreign Jesuit periodicals. For it is 
no exaggeration to say that the foreign correspondence of 
leading English newspapers, of one particularly, devote them- 
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selves week by week to the hateful task of misrepresenting the 
words and deeds of Continental Catholics, indeed of Continentals 
generally. Can it be wondered at if these persistent doses of 
calumny produce their natural effect on the Continental mind, 
and evoke those attacks of Anglophobia, which, if in the Jesuit 
periodicals they are not virulent, are virulent enough elsewhere? 





A Rare Catholic Tract. 


While looking through the library of Stonyhurst College 
the other day, the present writer had the pleasure of identifying 
in it an anonymous tract, of great interest and great rarity. 
Bound up in a small 16mo volume, lettered on the back 
Catholic Tracts, was a booklet with this title-page : 

An | Hvmble | Svpplication | to | her | Ma | iestie 


Printed Anno Do 1595. 


This was soon recognized as the rarest of Father Robert 
Southwell’s printed works. The British Museum has a copy, 
acquired about eighteen years ago at the Fuller Russel sale, 
and there are two others at Lambeth. 

The Stonyhurst copy, therefore, will now be the fourth 
exemplar of which the existence is known. There is also a 
MS. copy in the Inner Temple Library, which will be of service 
when a new edition is undertaken, for the issue now under 
consideration abounds in typographical errors. Here are some 
data towards a history of the volume. 

In November, 1591, Elizabeth’s Government issued a cele- 
brated Proclamation, which may be described as the prologue 
to one of the most brutal periods of our persecutions, when 
the infamous Topcliffe’s power was at its height. It charged 
the Catholics anew with treason, and threatened fresh severities. 
Several excellent answers to it were soon printed, amongst 
which the best known are those of Dr. Stapleton (under the 
pseudonym Didymus Veridicus Henfildanus), Father Parsons 
(under the pseudonym Philopater), and Father Cresswell (under 
the name Pernius). Father Southwell’s answer was probably 
written immediately. The date is printed 14th December, 
1595, but though the year number must be a blind for reasons 
to be given immediately, the month and day are very probably 
correct. He speaks of three priests having been “lately” 
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condemned at Westminster. The only case of such a triple 
condemnation, to which this can be applicable, took place on 
December 4, 1591, when the Venerable Martyr Edmund 
Genings was condemned, in company with two other priests 
and four laymen. 

Though Southwell had at one time a printing-press in the 
house where he lodged, near London, yet we find it recorded 
that this tract was multiplied in manuscript copies only, a 
method of publication which was still very common in his days. 
On the 5th of May (of 1592, probably) a copy of it had already 
fallen into the hands of Topcliffe, and had been lent by him to 
Lord Bacon, who lent it to his brother, with a note commending 
it as “curiously [ze cleverly] written, and worth the writing 
out for the art, though the argument be bad.”! A few weeks 
later the unfortunate Father himself fell into Topcliffe’s hands 
to suffer many tortures and eventually martyrdom on the 2!Ist 
of February, 1595. 

After this we hear no more about the book until December, 
1600, when a spy informs Cecil that, 


The book enclosed was dispersed five years ago in written copies 
by R. Southwell, the author, and lately Garnet and Blackwell, though 
pre-advised not to do it, put it in print.” 

All these statements are erroneous. Blackwell and Garnet, 
as we shall see, endeavoured to prevent the publication, and 
the assertion that Southwell “dispersed written copies of the 
book five years ago,” is evidently only made on the authority of 
the sham date on the title-page, for Southwell had been dead 
ten months by December, 1595. The date of the spy’s letter 
is, however, a very useful one, as it gives us our first notice of 
the actual appearance of the printed tract. 

Fifteen months later still, March 4, 1602, we find the 
Venerable John Ducket, martyr, arrested on the charge of 
having published twenty-five copies of the book, his accuser 
being the bookbinder, Bullock. Though Ducket denied the 
fact, he was nevertheless executed.* 

On the very same 4th of March, on which Elizabeth’s. 
pursuivants were searching Ducket’s house for copies of the 
Supplication, a copy was also being asked for in a far distant 
country and for a very different reason. In 1602 the so-called 
“ Appellant controversy” was at its height, and on the day just 


1 Quoted by Father Thurston in THE MontH, March, 1895, p. 387. 7 Jdid. 
3 See my Acts of English Martyrs, p. 246. 
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mentioned the Procurators of the party in Rome wrote home, 
“We pray you send us a copy of Father Southwell’s Supplica- 
tion to the Queen.”! They did not desire it for its “art” or 
“curious writing,” any more than Elizabeth’s pursuivants did. 
But, whereas the persecutors had regarded the publication of 
Father Southwell’s plaintive pleadings as proof positive of high 
treason, the excited clerical partisans were bent on finding in 
this same book materials for an accusation of an exactly 
opposite nature. They wished to prove that the Jesuit had 
been offensively obsequious to the Queen. A more obvious. 
proof that Southwell was keeping to the golden mean could 
not be desired. Those, however, who wish for a more elaborate 
demonstration of Southwell’s moderation have only to turn to 
the list of twenty-five shocking phrases, which the partisans 
aforesaid picked out as most worthy of condemnation. The 
first is that the Jesuit addressed the Queen as “Most mighty 
and most merciful, most feared and best-beloved Princess ;” the 
last, “‘ We hope that [an inflexible sentence of misery] shall never 
proceed from so easy and gracious a Judge, as your sacred 
self.” We need quote no more of these “scandals.” 

These strangely contradictory charges are chiefly note- 
worthy as indications of the troublous times, which followed 
the death of the poet-martyr. They have also had the good 
effect of causing the preservation of some further particulars 
about the book. It would seem that Father Persons, on 
learning of the action taken by the Appellant Procurators, had 
written off to England to ask for a copy. This we gather from 
Father Garnet’s reply of May 5, 1602, long extracts from which 
are still extant. 

F. Southwell wrott a very good answer to ye Proclamation, but it 
could never be sett forth, and when Mr. Boswell either for lucre or 
malice meant to print it, your friend Henry [pseudonym for himself], 
seeing that now matters were quieted and many other answers 
divulged, and that it might breed new troubles requested Customer 

1 Tierney-Dodd, vol. iii. p. clvi. 

2 The passages attacked are printed in full in Zhe Archpriest Controversy: 
Documents from the Inner Temple Library, edited by T. G. Law, Royal Historical 
Society, 1898, vol ii. pp. 95—98. The probability evidently is that the accusation 
was not serious. The Appellant Procurators had been surprised to find the books of 
their side (for the worst of which they were not responsible) taken in such bad part 
at Rome, and it seemed the natural course to controversialists of those days to excuse 
themselves by attacking their adversaries. The charges against Southwell were 
then thrown in, probably only as ballast, in order to obtain some animadversion on 


the MS. tract, On Schism, with which they were principally irritated. The delation, 
as might have been expected, came to nothing. (Tierney-Dodd, vol. iii. App. p. 178.): 
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[pseudonym for the Archpriest] to forbid it. This was don, but little 
regarded, and now they will blame Journeymen [ze., Jesuits] for it. 
Colins was hanged for printing it, but sorry that he had not known 
the prohibition, James Ducket was hanged for divulging it. . . . The 
book I will gett if I can, for they were all taken almost. ! 


Father Garnet, it would seem, was never able to procure a 
copy of the book which had been accused, and so the Jesuits in 
Rome petitioned the Pope to allow them to see the copy which 
had been put in by the Appellants. The petitioners, after a few 
words about Father Southwell and his martyrdom, continue: 


As for this supplication, it was written and presented to the Queen 
in the year 1587 [séc]. We have read it in manuscript, for it was never 
printed by the author himself, and we have found in it nothing that 
was not edifying [fewm] and worthy of so great a man. 


They then go on to say that in regard to the accusations, 
which may have been drawn from the printed volume, if they 
concern errors of faith, then they must be spurious additions to 
Southwell’s work. If it should be said that he addresses the 
Queen “in honorific and over obsequious language ” (verdis blan- 
dioribus atgque honorificis), then he can easily be justified by 
the circumstances, the examples of others, including Cardinal 
Allen, and the decision of Gregory XIII., that Catholics must 
honour and obey Elizabeth as legitimate Queen in all things 
that regarded the State,” showing her respect in act and word. 

The Jesuits seem never to have got the book, nor was it 
necessary that they should, for proceedings against it were 
abandoned. It was never reprinted, and became so rare that 
none of the older bibliographical works knew its exact title, 
and thirty years ago Mr. Grosart doubted whether it had ever 
been printed at all. It only remains for me to add, that the 
Stonyhurst copy, which forms part of the Arundell bequest, 
1834, is in perfect condition, contains 86 pages, and is printed 
on (? English) pot-paper. It begins, “Most mightie, most 
mercifull, most feared,” &c., and ends . . . “eternall happiness. 
December 14. Anno 1595. F/N/S.” 


J. H. POLLEN. 


1 Stonyhurst MSS., Collectanea P. vol. ii. fol. 547. Garnet adds that Ducket 
and Collins were friends of the Appellants, who had tried to obtain their reprieve, 
but in vain. 

2 «*Externo honore et verbis observarent.” Stonyhurst MSS.., as before, fol. 466. 
(Latin, 14 pp.) This is Father Grene’s copy (made about 1680) from the original 
draft in the hand of Father Michael Walpole. 
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I.—MAGIC AND RELIGION.! 


UNDER the title Mage and Religion, Mr. Andrew Lang has 
brought together several essays—some published previously— 
which make for one or two of his favourite positions. Mr. Lang, 
though an avowed enemy of unconscious bias, would be the last 
to deny that he has got certain pet hypotheses in whose interest 
most of these essays are elaborated. “My bias,” he says,? “in 
favour of my own theory is unconcealed,” and without a theory, 
as it were a candle in one’s hand, one but searches for facts in 
the dark. A bias of which we are aware and for which we can 
allow, is no prejudice to investigation, but rather a stimulus. It 
is the unconscious bias of those professedly in pursuit of the 
absurdities called “naked facts” that is the fruitful mother of 
illusions. To unveil the secret workings and results of sucha 
bias in the case of so eminent an anthropologist as the author 
of Zhe Golden Bough, who in this respect stands for a whole 
class, is perhaps the main purport of these essays. “I have 
observed,” says Mr. Lang, “that many writers appear only to 
be aware of the religious bias ; which denotes lack of humour ;” 
and surely it is interesting to find all the charges usually made 
against the professional theologian levelled against one who 
desires, by the comparative method, to “ breach these venerable 
walls, mantled over with the ivy and mosses and wild-flowers ot 
a thousand tender and sacred associations.” Mr. Lang thinks the 
wall safe enough as long as only Mr. Frazer is at the guns. The 
first essay, Science and Superstition, formulates in general that 
scientific superstition of which the Golden Bough affords a pre- 
eminent example,—“ superstition” in the sense of believing 
beyond, or in opposition to, the accepted criterion of belief, 
—whether religious or scientific matters not. Science, no less 
than theology, has need to be scientific. ‘“She must not shirk 
facts merely because they do not fit into her scheme or hypo- 


' Magic and Religion. By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans, 1901. 
a>, aa. * P. 296. 
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thesis of the nature of things;” she must diligently search for 
instantie contradictortie ; she must not pile one shaky hypo- 
thesis on top of another, like the storeys of a card-house ; nor 
shift her ground as seems convenient, without respect to con- 
sistency ; “we must not be asked to believe that an event 
occurred at one date and also that it occurred at another ; or 
that an institution was both borrowed by a people at one period, 
and was also possessed, unborrowed, by the same people, at an 
earlier period. . . . This kind of reasoning, with its inferring of 
inferences from other inferences, themselves inferred from con- 
jectures as to the existence of facts of which no proof is 
adduced, must be called superstitious rather than scientific.”! 

One might fancy these rebukes were addressed to some retro- 
grade theologian of a vanishing type ; but no, it is to an eminent 
scientist of the most advanced school, whose sole aim is to 
explode what he conceives to be the superstitions of theology. 
While allowing to Mr. Frazer all credit as an accurate and pains- 
taking collector of facts (that is, we should say, of the dry bones 
of what would be living facts in the light of some quickening 
hypothesis), Mr. Lang succeeds in depriving him of all credit as 
a competent interpreter, capable of reconstructing the materials 
he has gathered. With a most inexhaustible patience and ruth- 
lessness he follows him through his clumsy concatenation of 
evidential scraps, strung together with many a “perhaps” and 
“we may suppose” and “we must infer”’—the entire process 
guided by the half-conscious or wholly unconscious bias of a 
desire to volatilize all that is solid in Christian belief. 

To summarize so long a discussion is quite impossible, even 
were it of interest in detail to others than specialists ; because, 
though lengthy, no line of it is superfluous. Let it suffice to 
say that Mr. Frazer attempts to explain “the rapid diffusion of 
Christianity in Asia Minor” by the fact that through a series 
of coincidences, the part of the dying God, in an annual 
mystery-play, supposed to be customary among the Jews of 
that day, was thrust upon Jesus of Nazareth. Mr. Lang shows 
that this thesis hangs upon a chain of ten “ifs” and falls with 
any one of them ; thereupon he proceeds to demolish the whole 
ten of them. 

At the end of this slaughter we feel sorry that Mr. Frazer 
with all his wonderful power of research should not have found 
some collaborator equally able in the realm of interpretation 
1 Cf. pp. 5, 6. 2 P. 9. 
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and construction, who could have shown him how to utilize his 
materials and have thus saved him labour so prolonged and 
futile as that bestowed on The Golden Bough. Nothing retards 
the advance of knowledge more than the difficulty of finding 
both these qualifications in the same mind, even in a degree to 
make collaboration possible—for this requires that the man of 
theory should at least be able to retain and comprehend the 
facts offered him by the other; who in turn will wander aim- 
lessly in a desert of facts unless some theory guide his steps in 
a definite direction. 

In its constructive aspect, Magic and Religion is much 
occupied with the defence and furtherance of the theory of 
primitive theism already put forward in The Making of 
Religion and elsewhere ; and insists “that the chapter of otiose 
and unworshipped superior beings in the Early History of 
Religion deserves perusal;” and that to neglect the very 
abundant evidence in favour of an unfashionable view is rather 
superstitious than scientific. As stated by himself, Mr. Lang’s 
hypothesis is that early man, looking for an origin of things, 
easily adopted the idea of a maker, usually an unborn man, 
who was before death, and still exists. “Round this being 
crystallize affection, fear, and sense of duty; he sanctions 
morality and early man’s remarkable resistance to the cosmic 
tendency—his notion of unselfishness. That man should so 
early conceive a maker and father seems to me very probable ; 
to my critics it is a difficulty." Beyond this difference of 
opinion we cannot get; and it is one which determines one’s 
readiness or unreadiness to consider given evidence. Mr. Lang 
argues on an admitted anthropological principle when he urges 
that the child’s solution probably reproduces the savage’s 
solution of the question: Who made everything ? 

Perhaps the best objection against belief in an unworshipped 
do-nothing god is the practical inutility of such a belief, and 
the supposed absence of merely speculative interest from the 
semi-animal mind. But here again the existence of such an 
interest in young children at the first dawn of reason, rather 
points the other way. It is in later stages of mental evolution 
—individual or social—that utility becomes all-dominating, all- 
spoiling. Mr. E. B. Tylor, in an essay on The Limits of Savage 
Religion, has tried to ascribe the facts adduced in favour of the 
above view, to the direct or indirect influence of missionaries or 


1 P, 225. 
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of contact with higher religions ; against which Mr. Lang urges 
that,in point after point, Mr. Tylor’s “own witnesses demonstrate 
the unborrowed and original character of the gods in question.” 
Here again it were idle to summarize; the reader who would 
judge the merits of the controversy must go through it page by 
page. 

If belief in an all-Maker, all-Father, were thus proved to be 
the result of the first spontaneous effort of the human mind in 
its search after unity, the truth of that belief would yet need to 
be proved. Man’s first attempts at walking are the same every- 
where and at all times, but they are not his best. Still the 
finished art is only a refinement on the first grotesque essay ; 


, and in like manner all sound religious development, that, 


namely, which is not a deviation or retrogression, consists in a 
refining of these first childish notions of God as the maker and 
father of all. If religion be really natural to the human mind, 
and if this be its central and essential belief, it would be strange 
and disconcerting if no germ of it were found in the mind of 
ruder races ; if it came to man crookedly, and only in far later 
stages, as an accidental outgrowth of beliefs of a totally different, 
and even opposite, character. So far, then, Mr. Lang’s thesis 
removes an objection, if it does not give a new proof, to the 
orthodox view. 

A somewhat isolated essay on Walking through Fire deals 
with some very startling and well-attested facts of which no 
scientific man could possibly take any account, seeing that they 
are quite impossible even though they actually happened. 

Mr. Lang firmly believes the facts and is dubious about their 
impossibility. He does not profess to explain them, but thinks 
that, for all that, they may be explicable. Certainly fire and 
flesh were brought into contact in the ordinary external con- 
ditions without the ordinary results. One is tempted to look 
for internal subjective conditions. Suggestion can render one 
insensible to burning, but cannot, so far as we know, hinder 
the physical effects. Yet the limits of the influence of mental 
conviction on bodily conditions are ill-defined; and it is not 
altogether inconceivable that the same power which can raise 
a blister could prevent a blister. At all events the fact attested 
is as strange as that recorded of the three men in the fiery 
furnace, and science rejects both, unexamined, for precisely the 
same reason, namely, that she confounds her abstract scheme 
of the laws of Nature with the concrete world of experience, of 
which it is but a hypothetical skeleton. 
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2.—PAPAL NEGOTIATIONS WITH QUEEN MARY.! 


It has long been recognized that before we can hope to have 
history in any true, scientific sense, the sources must be made 
more accessible. And so, learned specialists are at work all 
over the civilized world, collecting, editing, and publishing 
materials for the future historian. Among the volumes of this 
class which have of late years seen the light, Father Pollen’s 
work will occupy no ignoble place. It contains two hundred 
and fifty-nine documents published now for the first time, of 
which ten are letters of Queen Mary Stuart. Besides the 
Archives of the Vatican, those of Parma, Turin, Florence, and 
Modena among Italian sources, and the French Archives and 
those of the Society of Jesus have been laid under contribution. 
The various documents are arranged in groups, translated, 
annotated, and their historical bearing explained with a diligence 
and learning above all praise. There is besides an Introduction 
of close on a hundred and fifty pages, in which Father Pollen 
sums up the results of his labours. 

Those results are noteworthy in every way. Much fresh 
light is thrown on the character of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
on some of the chief events in her chequered career. It is not 
perhaps to be expected that all will welcome the new light. 
Apart from the glamour of romance and tragedy which sur- 
rounds the history of the Stuarts, Mary Queen of Scots has 
a witchery all her own, and many cannot approach the 
fascinating story of her life with the dry light required in the 
serious student of history. We remember a young Scotsman 
being shown the prayer-book which Queen Mary is said to have 
used on the scaffold; nothing would satisfy him but that it 
should be taken out of its case, and put into his hands, where it 
was held for some time, and then devoutly pressed to his lips. 

Readers with the Marian spell upon them, who hug their 
chains, had perhaps better not read the volume before us ; others, 
whose devotion to the memory of a great and gifted woman is 
strong enough to bear the truth, will have nothing but gratitude 
to Father Pollen for the calm, dispassionate spirit in which he 
handles his subject. 


1 Papal Negotiations with Mary Queen of Scots during her reign in Scotland, 
1561—1567. Edited from the original documents in the Vatican Archives and 
elsewhere, by John Hungerford Pollen, S.J. Edinburgh: Scottish History Society, 
I9UI, 
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Among the many points of interest which have new light 
thrown on them by this work we may mention the Darnley 
marriage. Father Pollen thinks his documents prove that Mary 
married Darnley without a dispensation, and so, unless there 
was a subsequent ratification, of which history says nothing, 
James I. of England was illegitimate. There is without doubt 
much to be said in favour of this reading of the evidence; still 
in our opinion the evidence for the traditiona! view, that the 
Papal dispensation arrived on July 22nd, a week before the 
marriage, may be put in a very strong light. Documents did 
arrive from the Pope on that day, which at the time were said 
to contain the dispensation, though to be sure one of Father 
Pollen’s documents negatives this; a copy of the dispensation 
is given by Father Pollen, dated May 25th, which would just 
allow the time necessary for the journey between Rome and 
Edinburgh .in those days, though on the evidence of other 
documents he contends that the date must be wrong; the 
marriage was solemnized by John Sinclair, later on the Bishop 
of Brechin, a man of learning and probity, who would be bound 
ex officio to see that the dispensation had been granted in due 
form. The banns were published, no opposition seems to have 
been made to the lawfulness of the marriage, though it was 
notorious that the parties were near relatives, and there were 
not wanting men who would have been only too glad to use 
any pretext for preventing the marriage. 

Although the documents and arguments adduced by Father 
Pollen throw some doubt on this traditional view, it seems to us 
that they do not altogether rob it of all probability. However, 
we must, as he says, wait for further light; may we not hope 
that he himself will some day be able to bring further evidence 
to bear on the point; of this we feel convinced, the calm, 
unbiassed judgment, so conspicuous throughout this book, will 
lead him loyally to follow wherever the evidence points the 
way. 
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3.—GRISAR’S AISTORY OF PAPAL ROME.! 


The two last instalments of Father Grisar’s great work, 
Geschichte Roms und der Papste im Mittelalter, completing the first 
volume, enable us to judge better than any that have preceded 
them how thoroughly satisfactory are the lines upon which the 
whole undertaking is conceived and executed. Bristling as 
the book is with references, which make it the key of a vast 
literature, historical, archzological, and even in some measure 
patristic, it is eminently desirable that ready access should be 
provided to its contents, and this the author has supplied, 
without waiting for the completion of the work, by a full Table 
of Contents and an imposing but not quite adequate Index, 
issued with the concluding part of the first volume. Father 
Grisar has to cover so wide a field, and has so much material 
to condense, that his book, perhaps, suffers a little as mere 
literature. Still, as a work of reference, it is invaluable, and it 
is the more welcome because other Catholic works dealing with 
the same topics and of equally general scope are for the most 
part unsatisfactory in point of critical scholarship. Even such 
a book as the second edition of Wetzer and Welte’s Kzrchen- 
lexicon, in our humble opinion, leaves on many points a great 
deal to be desired. 

There is much useful controversial matter in Father Grisar’s 
volume ; though, of course, controversy is the last thing at which 
the writer aims. Excellent is the section on the primacy of the 
Roman Church inthe Sixth Century, and Father Grisar does 
well to call attention” to the prayers in the so-called Gelasian 
Missal : “ Ut Deus Omnipotens subditas illi (Imperatori) faciat 
omnes barbaras nationes ad nostram perpetuam pacem.... 
Respice propitius ad Romanum benignus imperium ut gentes 
que in sua feritate confidunt dextere tue potentia compri- 
mantur.” 

Before taking leave of this handsome volume we may con- 
gratulate the author on the fact that the views expressed in an 
earlier section of it* regarding Sta. Maria Antiqua have been 
so strikingly confirmed by subsequent excavations. In this 
connection we may note that the 230 illustrations form a most 
useful and striking feature of the book, and the section headed 
Zu den Abbildungen should on no account be overlooked. 


1 Geschichte Roms und der Papste im Mittelaiter von H. Grisar, S.J. xx. and 
856 pp. imp 8vo. Herder, 1go1. 
2 Pp. 811, 812. 3 P. 149. 
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4—DANTE AND GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO.! 


Although this is a book which is primarily intended for 
specialists, it is sure, we think, to find many readers who would 
not so describe themselves. No one to whom Dante appeals as 
a poet, and he is to many a guide, philosopher, and friend, can 
rest indifferent to the charm of the delightfully written Prole- 
gomena which form a substantial portion of its contents. 
That the Latin texts, which Messrs. Wicksteed and Gardner 
have edited, even with the aid of their excellent translation, 
will attract many readers, would be a bold thing to say. A man 
has to be a bit of an enthusiast to take kindly to pastoral 
poetry, even though it be Dante’s. But it is no small service 
rendered to scholars to have provided a text which is authorita- 
tive and practically speaking final. Moreover, it is especially in 
work of this kind that the collaboration of two masters of their 
craft, as Messrs. Wicksteed and Gardner have long ago shown 
themselves to be, is helpful to the cause which has enlisted their 
enthusiasm. The good qualities and the deficiencies of each 
editor are mutually corrective without being stultifying. While 
the Latin poems printed here—not only Dante’s own, but those 
of his friend Del Virgilio—bristle with allusions, and require 
at every turn the help of a commentator, it would be hard to 
point to any commentary more thoroughly satisfactory than 
that which the editors have provided. Moreover, the critical 
apparatus and bibliography, so far as we are capable of judging, 
leave nothing to be desired. The only thing which seems to 
us hardly adequate is the Index. 

But as we have already hinted, the Prolegomena alone, 
occupying just a third part of the volume, would suffice to mark 
this work as one of the most important contributions to Dante 
scholarship which has appeared in the last ten years. This 
well-written essay might perhaps be even better described as 
Paralipomena to the Life of the author of the Divina Commedia, 
than as Prolegomena to his Eclogues. While passing lightly 
over details that have long been a matter of discussion, it gives 
prominence to aspects of the poet’s career upon which fresh 
light has lately been thrown, and which are specially brought 
into prominence by the Latin texts which follow. We have 
not space to linger over the subject or to illustrate it as it 


1 Dante and Giovanni del Vigilio. Including a Critical Edition of the text of 
Dante’s ‘* Eclogee Latinze” and of the poetic remains of Giovanni del Virgilio, by 
Philip H. Wicksteed and Edmund G. Gardner. Westminster: Constable, 1902. 
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deserves, but we may cite the pages devoted to the more or less 
legendary relations of Dante and the Inquisition as a specimen, 
admirable alike in matter and manner, of the fresh interest in 
which this book is rich. 


5.—PSYCHOLOGY.! 


The remarkable interest in what may be sufficiently des- 
cribed by the term “ Mysticism,” manifested in France, Germany, 
America, and England in recent years, constitutes a curious 
and suggestive comment on the boast of Positivism, seemingly 
triumphant during the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
that the age of theology, metaphysics, and the like superstitions, 
was past for ever, and that the educated human mind had 
now reached the highest and last stage—that of positive science. 
Henceforth men of culture would abandon useless attempts to 
penetrate to the first origin or last end of things. They would 
in the future relinquish the futile endeavour to peer beyond the 
world of sensible phenomena, the proper and the only object of 
science. But neither the religious nor the metaphysical instincts 
of man are to be thus stifled. As long as man is a rational 
animal he will seek to discover the causes of things; and as long 
as he is a creature destined by God to worship Him, the 
yearning for communion with the invisible world, and for more 
knowledge of supra-mundane existence, will, if refused its 
natural object, manifest itself in spiritualism, theosophism, 
and other unwholesome and degrading extravagances. One 
symptom of this tendency is exhibited in the quantity of 
literature on the subject of mysticism, which has recently 
appeared from non-Catholic sources, especially on the Con- 
tinent. The present little brochure by Pere Pacheau is accord- 
ingly most timely. It is, indeed, as he himself styles it, only 
an introduction to the subject; but it possesses the great 
advantage of being written by one who is not only a sound 
Catholic theologian, but is also gifted with keen psychological 
insight. 

The author after a few pages on the contemporary current 
of mysticism, its nature and its importance, proceeds to investi- 
gate its exact meaning. He starts with an attempt to determine 
the common usage of the ¢erm, after which he goes on to 
elaborate a clearer and more accurate conception of the thing. 


' Introduction & la Psychologie des Mystiques. Par Jules Pacheau, S.J. Paris: 
Oudin. 
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In the course of this analysis he criticizes various vague or 
erroneous meanings frequently attached to the word, and then 
indicates the true sources from which a knowledge of the 
subject is to be derived. This is a psychological study of the 
characteristic features of the lives of the great Christian mystics. 

The little drochure is, as we have said, only an introduction 
to the subject ; but it displays such wide reading, such power of 
skilful psychological analysis, and so charming a literary style 
that it will be read with much pleasure by every one at all 
interested in the subject, whilst at the same time it causes us 
to long impatiently for Pére Pacheau’s larger work. 





6.—THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED.! 


Under the title of Purgatory, the State of the Faithful 
Departed, and the Invocation of Saints, Dr. A. J. Mason 
publishes apart the substance of his four Hulsean Lectures 
delivered in 1899 and 1900. His object is to vindicate the 
“ Anglican tradition,” which he describes as being that, though 
finally there are but two states, that of the Blessed in 
Heaven, and that of the lost in Hell, neither of these states is 
reached by men till the Day of Judgment, the souls of those 
who die being detained till then in two corresponding states of 
expectation, namely, Abraham’s Bosom (as it is occasionally 
called by the Fathers), and Hades. Holding Abraham’s Bosom 
to be a state of mere expectation, Dr. Mason necessarily rejects 
the doctrine of purgatory, which means a process of progressive 
cleansing. This reason does not exclude belief in the efficacy 
of prayers to the saints, but that doctrine is undoubtedly 
rejected by the Anglican Articles, and the author devotes his 
third lecture to its refutation. 

It is impossible in a short notice to follow Dr. Mason into an 
examination of his arguments, but it is in regard to its under- 
lying principle that Catholics would chiefly join issue with him. 
“No tradition,” he says, “ Anglican or otherwise, can be held 
to have a binding claim upon our allegiance, 7f zt cannot be 
shown to represent the teaching of the Apostles, and to have 
been received as such in the early and undivided Church. Ifa 
doctrine or a practice can be traced to an origin in the 
sixteenth century or in the thirteenth, in the fifth century or in 
the fourth, such a doctrine or practice may be right or it may 
be wrong, but it cannot be laid upon the Church of to-day as 


1 Purgatory. The State of the Faithful Departed. The Invocation of Saints. 
Three Lectures by Arthur James Mason, D.D. Longmans. 
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a thing necessary to be received.” “If it cannot be shown to 
represent the teaching of the Apostles”—true, but what sort of 
evidence is to be taken as showing this? It is by an examina- 
tion of the full-grown plant, not of its incipient germ, that we 
are best able to determine what was in the seed, and, if the 
Church is a living organism, the growth of which along the 
lines of truth is assured to it by the Divine Spirit, we are 
justified in seeking to learn the contents of the Apostolic 
teaching rather from the somewhat later utterances of the 
Church, or of her leading exponents, such as the Fathers 
of the fourth and later centuries, than from the more scanty 
and indeterminate references preserved to us from an early age 
which had not had time to reflect fully on the contents of its 
beliefs. In the light of this principle we do not think it final 
if writers like St. Irenzeus or St.Justin Martyr should teach 
in certain passages (against which, however, may be set other 
passages in their writings), that entrance into Heaven is pre- 
cluded even to the saints till the Resurrection Day ; still less if 
the writers anterior to the fourth century should be silent 
on purgatorial sufferings, or prayers to the saints—or rather 
should use no language which is decisive on these heads. By 
the fourth and fifth centuries, the age of the great doctors, 
distinct statements of belief in purgatory and invocation of 
saints begin to multiply, and it is by no means the case that 
they are in the first instance so tentative and hesitating as 
Dr. Mason judges. Nor can it be allowed, to notice a single 
point, that the prayers for the dead, which, as Dr. Mason allows, 
are to be met with from the first, offer an insufficient ground 
from which to infer belief in purgatory. When, for instance, 
St. John Chrysostom says, in his Homilies on the Corinthians, 
“Let the dead be aided not by tears, but by prayers, supplica- 
tions, alms,” or when a century earlier, St. Cyprian says, “ The 
Bishops, our predecessors, decided that, as a penalty for a 
certain offence, the sacrifice should not be celebrated” for the 
offender after his death, it is impossible not to feel that these 
prayers and masses were intended to supplicate for the dead 
some important spiritual benefit, and that this could only have 
been the cleansing of some stain, the remission of some penalty 
which delayed the entrance into bliss. 

In his dealing with the question whether entrance into 
Heaven is delayed till after the Resurrection, it is strange that 
the author should omit to grapple with those Scripture texts 
which are usually cited for the opposite doctrine, and are 
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at least too cogent to be thus passed over—namely, to 2 Cor. 
v. 6—8; Phil. i. 23; Heb. ix. 8; xii. 22; Apoc. vii. 15. 


7.—A FAMILY OF ANCIENT NAME.! 


Although the mass of genealogical information of which this 
work entirely consists, must necessarily appeal to comparatively 
few, there are some questions raised by it of more general interest 
and importance. Here we have gathered together the records of 
all whose names, however diverse, may be supposed to have a 
common origin, the Sherborns, Shireburns, or Sherbournes, of 
Lancashire, Norfolk, Northampton, Herts, Dorset, and other 
districts. But to what extent can it be assumed that all bearers 
of such a name are connected in blood? Manifestly the name 
is of local origin, and whether with our author, supported by the 
high authority of Professor Skeat, we take its significance to be 
“a clear burn or stream,” or whether we consider it far more 
probable that it means a “dividing brook,” we derive it from a 
natural feature so ubiquitous as probably to have been the 
source whence many independently drew their nomenclature, 
and it is admitted that except the name there is no evidence of 
kinship between several of those here brought together. 

At the same time there is a curious feature in this particular 
case which suggests that such connection may exist where we 
should little expect it. The first place in dignity amongst those 
who bore the name of Sherborn (to adopt our author’s form of 
it) were the Stonyhurst family, who were not Sherborns at all, 
but Bayleys, the Sherborn descent being only in the female line. 
Nevertheless, in consequence of this union, 1377, not only was 
the name of Bayley dropped, but in the combined coat of arms 
precedence over the Bayley eagles was assigned to the Sherborn 
lions. But what is puzzling is to find the eagles appearing in 
the arms of those whom there is no reason for supposing to be 
connected with the Stonyhurst family, as for instance in the tomb 
of Bishop Sherborn of Chichester. 

Mr. Sherborn’s task has evidently been a labour of love, and 
although it would be too much to say that his statements are 
never open to question, it is evident that, trained in the methods 
of science, he has with much industry collected very nearly all 
that there can possibly be to know about those whom he claims 
as namesakes, if not necessarily as kinsmen. 


1 A History of the Family of Sherborn. By Charles Davies Sherborn. London: 
Mitchell and Hughes, 1901. viii. 212 pp. (250 copies printed). 
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8.—THE RETREAT MANUAL.! 


In the Retreat Manual Madame Cecilia provides a booklet 
suitable to be put into the hands of persons making a retreat or 
monthly recollection. It is not a book of meditations, but of 
such instructions as are wont to be made matter of considera- 
tion during retreats after the manner of St. Ignatius. First 
there are two chapters on the mode of making a retreat, then 
follow others on Self-knowledge, the Sacrament of Penance, the 
Christian Life, and Means of Perseverance. Those who are 
really anxious to lead a spiritual life, to know and examine their 
defects of character, and to work for others, will find in this little 
book a useful aid. 


9.—SCOTTISH CATHOLIC WRITERS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.” 

The following sentences from Mr. Law’s /utroduction will 
best explain the nature and origin of this volume: “When the 
[Scottish] vernacular literature in the hands of the dominant 
ecclesiastical party after 1560, was becoming Anglicised, mainly 
under the influence of the English Bible, the remnant of the 
old Church maintained or affected a certain linguistic conser- 
vatism, and made it a point of honour to adhere to their mother 
tongue. . . . John Hamilton amusingly taunted his theological 
adversaries as triple traitors, seeing that they not only ‘knappis 
suddrone’ [ze speak after the southern manner], in their 
‘Negative confession, but had had that document printed in 
London in contempt of their native language.” Moved by the 
laudable desire, to “ enable the reader to judge of the extent to 
which the Scottish element in these writings subsisted or 
declined during the last quarter of the century,” the Scottish 
Text Society have adopted the happy expedient of printing 
from half a dozen Scottish Catholic controversial writers 
“substantial extracts, which should give fair examples of the 
vocabulary, style and mode of thought of the several authors.” 
For this purpose the editor has selected by preference passages 
“which contain allusions to contemporary persons and events, 
or which have any autobiographical interest.” 

The result is a volume of 300 pages, which besides being of 

| The Retreat Manual, By Madame Cecilia. With Preface by the Rev. Sydney 
F, Smith, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. 

* Catholic Tractates of the Sixteenth Century, 1573—1600. Selections edited for 
the Scottish Text Society, by T. G. Law, LL.D. Edinburgh, 1901. 
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considerable linguistic value, sets before us the work of seven 
Scottish writers who were themselves men of no mean talents, 
and who are excellent representatives of the counter-reformation 
in Scotland. The interesting history both of the movement and 
the men is set forth in a very able Introduction. We cannot of 
course accept all the writer’s views, but considering the highly 
controversial character of the materials handled, we find wonder- 
fully little from which we dissent, nothing that is not worth 
weighing, even though one does not accept it. 

Two of the writers before us, John Hamilton and Nicol 
Burne, were educated as Protestants, and then became converts, 
and to them will be yielded, I think, the palm for vivacious and 
vigorous writing. Three are Jesuits, James Tyrie, John Hay, and 
Patrick Anderson (in an Appendix). These the editor praises for 
“ sticking to the point.” The melodious style and picturesque 
imagination of the Benedictine, Father Alexander Baillie (in 
the Appendix), will perhaps charm modern readers most of 
all. His description of the ruins of Arbroath Abbey contrasted 
with profaned St. Giles! is a powerful piece of writing, but John 
Hamilton’s exuberant vigour probably represents best the 
Zeitgeist which stirred them all. Unfortunately the paragraphs 
and arguments are too lengthy to be quoted in this place. 
Whether the Scots which they wrote, was of the purest’ or not, 
no one can fail to be influenced by its measured cadences, its 
sonorous vigour. It would not be easy to point to a volume of 
this nature in which both the subjects, and the styles, and the 
writers are all so fresh and interesting, and so distinctly brought 
before the reader. 
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I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Catholic Truth Society has done a real service to 
Catholicism by publishing under the title of Church History and 
the Spirit of Criticism, the report of Father Grisar’s Essay, 
read at the Munich Catholic Congress of 1900. “For 
thirty years,’ says Father Grisar, “my studies have made me 
occupy myself with the large number of errors that have 
gradually during many centuries slipped into the history and 
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the outer life of the Church, and of which some remain to this 
day. Around the lives and the miracles of the saints, around 
their relics and sanctuaries a number of unauthenticated 
traditions, accounts of miracles, and fables have clustered ; 
some of which are beautiful and poetic, while others are simply 
ugly and tasteless. Worse still, want of knowledge and 
judgment, and often even all sorts of bad passions, have 
worked together to produce false relics and false shrines, and 
to present them for the worship of simple people.” Now that 
we are provided with critical tests enabling us to discriminate 
between the genuine and the spurious in these matters, it is 
the clear duty of Catholic scholars to apply these tests 
searchingly and candidly, that our religion may be freed from 
this incrustation of error, and that is the scope of Father 
Grisar’s essay. There is, however, the difficulty to which he 
alludes. These spurious relics and legends are no more part 
of the revelation guarded by the Church than the barnacles are 
part of the ship to which they adhere so tenaciously, nor has 
the Church ever really sanctioned them with her authority. On 
the other hand, devout but insufficiently instructed Catholics 
are prone to regard them as such, and these may experience 
a shock to their Faith on being told that they are now dis- 
credited. It is a serious difficulty no doubt, but one which 
must be faced in the interests of truth. Still the shock should 
be mitigated as much as possible by spreading a correct 
knowledge of the facts and of the principles involved, and it is 
here that Father Grisar’s essay promises to be most useful. It 
is written for scholars, but is written so plainly and reverently, 
that it can be appreciated by a much wider circle. 

The Abbé Hemmer’s Letter to a Lady on the Liberty of the 
Children of God, which has been translated for the Catholic 
Truth Society, by G. T.—initials easy to recognize—is on a 
kindred subject. Scandals and improprieties, such as violent 
polemics, anti-Semite campaigns, foolish devotions, and even 
devotions pressed by advertisement into the service of money- 
making, are a trial to many earnest minds who, through want 
of proper instruction, are apt to hold the Church responsible 
for them. The Abbé Hemmer assigns them their true place 
as instances only of the misuse made of that liberty which 
the Church leaves to her children, in her desire not to extend 
too far the sphere of her authoritative action. 
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MAGAZINES. 

Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (November 28.) 

The Religion of Sunshine. &. Cathrezn. Agrarian and Industrial 
Economy. H. Pesch. The Music of the Spheres. A. Miller. 
Treasures of the Merovingian Kings and Churches. 
S. Beissel. Choral Music. 7. Schmid. The Legend of 
the Relics of St.John. G. 17. Dreves. Reviews, &c. 

RAZON Y FE. (December.) 

A Struggle and the Religious Orders. /. Garcia Ocana. 
Humanists and Realists. /. M7. Azcardo. Free Thought 
and the Origin of Christianity. Z. Murillo. The Collegio 
Pio Latino Americano. C. G. Rodeles. The Jews and 
Moriscos of Spain. /. Planella. Reviews, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (December.) 

The Conflict between Russia and Finland. /. Leclercg. A Study 
of “Quo Vadis.” /. Semeria. The Sunday Rest. 
L. Banneux. Brazil as it is. &. Carton de Wiart. The 
French Congregations Law. A. Buffet. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (December 7 and 21.) 

S. Girolamo degli Schiavoni. Rome and Byzantium in the 
History of Christian Architecture. The Poor Nuns of 
Italy. The Outbreak of Anti-Jesuitism. The Publica- 
tion of the Concordat on Easter Day, 1802. The Social 
Question and Christian Democracy. The Persecutions 
of the Early Centuries. Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (December.) 

Charles Chesnelong. 7. de Marcy. On the meaning of the 
word “ Revolution.” Addé Delfour. The Holy Places in 
the year 33. Louzs de Combes. Archeology and Hagio- 
graphy. /. 8. Marten. Reviews, &c. 

THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. (December.) 

The Agrapha or Unwritten Sayings of our Lord. 7. /. Shahan. 
The Lighter Vein of Leo XIII. Rev. H. T. Henry. 
Catholic Elementary Schools. 7. Walsh. Reviews, &c. 

Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (December 5.) 

Ten Years of the Life of Louis Veuillot. G. Longhaye. Quietism 
—Unpublished Letters of Bossuet. 4. Griselle. The 
Religious Life of a Citizen of Reims in the seventeenth 
century. H. Bremond. The Divine Authority of the 
Scriptures. L. Méchineau. The Golden Wedding of 
M. Berthelot. £. Capelle. French Catholic Missions. 
H. Chérot. Reviews, &c. 





